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INVENTION THAT © 
REVOLUTIONIZED DAIRYING 


Within the last twenty-five 

years the dairying industry has 

Leen completely revolutionized. In 

that time dairying has developed 

from a mere “‘si issue” to be 

one of the world’s foremost in- 

dustries. Once the cow _ was 

looked upon as a luxury. ‘Today 

she is a wealth producer of the 

first order, What has been the 

cause of this progress? A single 

mechanical invention accomplished 

it—the invention of the DE LA- 

VAL Centrifugal Cream Separator 

in 1879. Ever since then dairying 

histery has been DE LAVAL his- 

tory. Soon the farmer who does 

not own a separator will be the 

exception. It is nog = a question 

of the cow owners learning about 

the wonderful benefits and advan- 

tages of the DE LAVAL ma- 

chirte. If you don’t know what 

they are ask the DE VAL 

user and write for a DE LAVAL 

catalog, er better still ask for a 

free trial of a machine in your 

own home. We won’t expect you 

to buy unless you choose and you 

will be under no obligation what- 

soever. We want you to see the 

invention that revolutionized dairy- 

ing—the DE LAVAL cream sep- 

arator,—the separator that was 

first, is first, has always’ been best 

and cheapest and has led in every 

stage of cream ‘séparator improve- 

ment and dairying progress. The 

DE LAVAL stands as a champion 

; —_ i, ith ot By Fae aay nema oy a 

leader in the separator field. ts 

DE LAVAL interests are your interests and 

The World’s Standard Separator. DE LAVAL success can only come 

: with your success. Now ig the time 

to look into the. matter before your cows freshen. Write us today for a free trial of a DE LA- 
VAL machine, or at least a catalog. 











The De Laval Separator Co. 


Randolph and Canal Sts. 173-177 William Street 
CHICAGO General Offices: pedeersinas. 


1213 & 1215 Pilbert Street 14 & 16 Princess 
PHILADELPHIA 74 CorTLAN oT STREET WINNIPEG eg 

Drumm & Sacramento Sts. N EW 107 First Street 
SAN FRANCISCO YORK PORTLAND, OREG. 
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Important New Macmillan Books 








READY THIS DAY 


Rev. R. J. Campbell’s The New Theology 
a The first full systematic statement of the theological positions of this noted preacher, 
Certain to Create ~- whose utterances have called forth the widest spread, most heated religious discussion 
Interest of modern. times. Cloth, 12mo. $1.50-net. 


NEW.AND UNHACKNEYED FICTION 
Mr. John Oxenham’s new novel The Long Road 


1. It opens with a love story of tenderness and charm. 

2. It develops into a story of tense, dramatic interest: 3 F : 
: 3. Its central idea—which is a historical happening—is yet so original in fiction that 
Cloth, $1.50 it haunts one. 


Mr. Jack London’s new novel Before Adam 


Cloth, $1.50 is such an extraordinary departure in fiction that one of its critics declares: “It will 
Illustrated create an even greater sensation than any of his previous, remarkable works. 
in colors “A remarkable achievement . . . a wonderful feat.”"—New York Times. 


Mr. Owen Wister’s How Doth the Simple Spelling Bee 


Cloth, 50 cents is a trifle of fun, so wholly good-natured in its satire that even an advocate may rest 
Ilhustrated ‘ from reform to laugh at the amusing skit. 


ESPECIALLY VALUABLE OUT-OF-DOOR BOOKS 
_ Mabel Osgood Wright’s seventh edition of Birdcratt 


With “Of books on birds there are many, all more of less valuable, but ‘Birdcraft’ has 
b tifut peculiar merits that will endear it to amateur ornithologists . . . a book that will 
wpemvtche be arouse the delight and win the gratitude of every lover of birds.”—Inter Ocean. 


Illustrations With a new chapter and thorough revision; $2.00 net. 





Mr. Bolton Hall’s new book Three Acres and Liberty 


IWustrated A practical, commonsense showing of what can be done by the intelligent use of a 
‘Cloth, $1.50 small piece of land; the work of an experienced man who does things. 


NEW BOOKS ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


- Mr. Frankdin Pierce’s The Trusts and the Tariff 


Cloth, $1.50 net WittiAm M. Ivins of the New York Bar says of the book: “It makes distinctly for 
(postage 13c.) the public welfare.” 


Gen. Henry L. Abbot’s }00k on The Panama Canal 


Cloth, $2.00 net A new, thoroughly revised edition; a full account of American operations, a discus- 
(postage 15c.) sion of the sea level and lock projects, details of recent work, etc. 


IMPORTANT WORKS OF REFERENCE 


Bailey’s Cyclopedia of American Agriculture 


Volume I. An extremely readable work, strictly original, of the highest authority, and pro- 
Cloth, $5 net fusely illustrated, with 3,000 cuts in the text and 100 plates. : 
half morocco To be complete in four quarto volumes. Sold only in sets. Send for an illustrated 
$8 net prospectus giving terms by monthly payments. 


Grove’s Dictionary’ of Music Vol. III. 


To be complete The third volume of the revised, enlarged, and illustrated edition of this unrivalled 
in 5 volumes standard. The work now treats adequately the history of modern music, including 
ach, $5.00 American music and musicians. 











a 
Published = THE MACMILLAN COMPANY = “80, Ave. 
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By MARK LEE LUTHER 
A Woman’s Story That Men Will Enjoy 


Like crude ore that must go through the fiery crucible to 
be purified, so the crude, unruly character of Jean Fanshaw went 
through the crucible of life’s bitterest experiences before she 
emerged chastened and fitted for the wider work: of womanhood 
into which she entered. 

The woman who reads “The Crucible,” by Mark Lee 
Luther, now running in the Cosmopolitan—aye, and the man, too 


—and does not feel held to its narrative will be hard to please. 


Many Other Remarkable Features by 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE CHAS. BATTELL LOOMIS 
EDWIN MARKHAM ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 
JOSIAH FLYNT ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 
and others in 


APRIL 


COSMOPOLITAN 


1789 Broadway, New York City 
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Crowell’s New Spring Books 








“unsound,” and is tempted to 


The Greatest Fact in 
Modern History 


By WHITELAW REID 


The rise ofthe United States among the 
great powers of the world is the subject of 
this book. A point of unique interest is the 
fact that it is based upon an address delivy- 
ered by Ambassador Reid before an English 
audience. 


New photogravure portrait, and typography by the 
Merrymount Press. 75 cents net. 
(Postage 8 cents.) 


and points out its weaknesses. 


“Crowell’s Library of Economics.” 


The Religious Value 
of the Old Testament 


By AMBROSE WHITE VERNON, Professor at 
Dartmouth College 

This valuable book compares the earlier 
attitude toward the Bible with the present 
view of modern scholarship. It shows how 
historical research among other early religions 
verifies certain points, and throws light upon 
others. 


go cents net. (Postage 10 cents.) 
a : 


One of cur ablest writers on-economics here defines broadly the creed of 
Strikes, labor unions, the struggle of mass with class, and 
the perpetual questions of wages and profit come in for their share of intelligent attention. 
The book is worth pondering over by every earnest voter. 
12mo, net, $1.00. 


The [linistry of David Baldwin 


A Novel by HENRY THOMAS COLESTOCK 
With four full-page illustrations in color by E. Boyd Smith. 12mo, $1.50. 


This striking story is abreast of the times. Its hero, a young clergyman just out of the 
seminary, endeavors to preach the Bible in terms 
“suppress his 
between his duty and his desires is rivalled by the factional fights in the church itself. 
The charactets are strongly. and faithfully drawn as though from actual types. 


criticism, He is declared 
conflict which ensues 


of modern 
message.” The 


Christ’s Secret of 
Happiness 


By LYMAN ABBOTT 


Contains such suggestive titles as: “Three 
Kinds of Happiness,” “The Spring of Per- 
petual Youth,” and “The Blessedness of Bat- 
tle.” A striking book in optimistic vein, writ- 
ten in Dr. Abbott’s ablest manner, and of 
special value for Easter gifts. 


‘Typography by the Merrymount Press. 75 cents net. 
(Postage 8 cents.) White and gold, boxed, $1.00. 
Limp leather, $1.50. 


Orthodox Socialism 


By JAMES EDWARD LE ROSSIGNOL, Professor of Economics in the University of Denver 


socialism, 


(Postage 10 cents.) 


Much Adoe About 
Nothing 


First Folio Edition 
Edited by CHARLOTTE PORTER and 
HELEN A. CLARKE 

“T feel quite at a loss to name an edition’ 
which packs so much wealth into as little 
room.”—Sidney Lee. 

“The most useful edition now- available 
for students.”—Brander Matthews. 


Cloth, 75 cents. Limp Jeathér, $1.00. 











—— 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK 


NOTE—We publish the finest line of standard reprints in the world. Send for catalogue 
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WHAT IS FAITH? 


Heb. Xis1 


That great definition may have been 
clear to the people of King James’ day ; 
but it is very obscure to the people of our 
day. That text, in the old version, does 
not tell us what the Bible writer meant. 


American 
Standard Bikle 


Edited by the American Revision Committee 


makes his meaning per- 
fectly plain. In the same 
careful and scholarly 
way, the thirty years’ 
work of the American 
Revision Committee has 
made a thousand other 
texts plain to plain 
people. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOKLET, 
“How We Got Our American Standard Bible” 
It will be of great interest to you. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Publishers , 
37UEast 18th St., New York 


Bible publishers for 8 years 














CARNEGIE. HALL 


ORATORIO SOCI 


FRANK DAMROSCH. ° 


"Maren 20 THE KINGDOM 


at 815 COMPOSED BY EDWARD ELGAR. 


NEW 
YORK 


Conductor 


With the assistance of Mrs. Corinne Rider-Keisey, Mrs. 
von Niessen-Stone, Miss Janet Spencer, Mr. George 
Hamlin, Mr. Claude Cunningham, Mr. Edwin Evans, Mr. 
Frank Croxton. 


The concert will be conducted by 
SIR EDWARD ELGAR 


Tickets, s0 cents to $2.00; Boxes, $13.50. On sale at 
office of Musical Art Society, 1 W. 34th St., and at Box 
Office, Carnegie Hall. 





Press Cutting 


Romeike’s "sc 


will send you all newspaper clippings which may appear 
about you, your friends, or any subject on which you want 
to be “up-to-date.’’ Every newspaper and periodical of 
importance in the United States and-Burope is searched. 
Terms, $5.00 for 100 notices. 

HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc., 110 W. 26th St., N. ¥. 





HOTEL BRUNSWICK 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





BERMUDA The ideal 


Winter Resort 


occemsentomay THE PRINGESS HOTEL 


Accommodates 300 Guests. For Terms, 4&c., 
address 





N. S HOWE, Hamilton, Bermuda 


ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
25 years’ Supertones; late first Assistant Physician in 
Middletown State Hospital; visit before de- 
D., Easton, Pa. 





N. 
ciding. ©. "SPENCER KINNEY, M. 





Make Cardening 
A Pleasure 


Let our New Iron Age Book be a part of your gar- 
den plans for this year. *F. will show how to plant and 
cultivate the en easier, more rapidly and far better 
than is possible in any otherway. All the tedious plant- 
ing by hand can beavoided and the most careful cultiva- 
tion of the tenderest plants issafely accomplished by the 


IRON AGE implement 


Our New Iron on Age Ros lains the wonderful work 
Tool tlustrated = and how ttle they cost. T 


Ww. Strong in construction oer iight 
uenan ty ee a woman. 
Our New Iron y 
tains complete Pecription oot 
this and — tools, free on 
application. 


earepan 
MFG CO. 














fEwis® @oncER 


The Largest and 
Best Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY 
Cutiory, frotins Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, 
Sets, Andirons . — House-cleaning 


EDDY REFRIGERATORS 


Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 


THE “PREMIER” 
Glass-Lined Retuigueater, 8 — of cleanliness 
econo 


Orders by mail receive prompt ead careful attention. 


130 and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET and 
135 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK 
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The Fwependent 


Book ‘List No. 6 
Esperanto 


[The following list of the best books for the study of 
the new international larguage, Esperanto, is furnished 
us by the assistant secretar of the American Esperanto 
Association, Dr, William Gray Nowell, 117 Falmouth 
Street, Suite 5, Boston, thru whom may be obtained copies 
of the American Esperanto Journal, and any of the 17 
books mentioned below, by remitting to him the specified 
price. The books numbered 1, 2, 10 and 11 may also 
obtained from Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. Nine 
Esperanto periodicals published in Europe and one in 
jean may be ordered thru Stephen W. Travia, Jr., 349 
tna Street, Brooklyn.] 

1. The Standard Course of Esperanto, by 
George W. Bullen, F. B. E. A., with key. Based 
on Dr. Zamenhof’s Exercaro. London: Cas- 
sell & Co. Price by mail, 26 cents. 

a, Brief Vocabulary. Price by mail, 12 cents. 
3. Rakontoj pri. Feinoj (Fairy Tales). By 
Charles Perrault. Paris: Hachette et Cie. 
Price by mail, 30 cents. 
‘4. La Sercado por la Ora Saflano (Haw- 
thorne’s Quest for the Golden Fleece). Trans- 
lated by J. C. O’Connor and C. E. Hayes. 
London: W. T. Stead’s Publishing House. 

5. The Whole of Esperanto; Keys (tiny dic- 
tionaries), English, French, German, Spanish, 
Italian, Swedish; Esperanto Pamphlet; and 
Esperanto Leaflet. This package of beoklets 
by mail, 20 cents. 

6. The Gospel According to St. Matthew. 
Price by mail, 20 cents. 

7 Pola Antologio (Polish Tales). Selected 
and translated by Kabe, with introduction by 
Prof. T. Cart. Paris: Hachette et Cie. Price 
by mail, 60 cents. 

8 Kondukanto (conversations, tales, etc.). 
By A. Grabowski. _ Paris: Hachette et Cie. 
Price by mail, 60 cents. 

9. Krestomatio. By 
Paris: Hachette et Cie. 
$1.00, (cloth) $1.40. 
pages—ranging from 
Homer and Hamlet: 


Dr. L. Zamenhof. 
Price by mail (paper), 
Standard for style—4s50 
simplest exercises to 


10, Esperanto-English Dictionary. By A. 


Motteau, F.B.E>A. London: Review o 
views’ Office. Price by mail, 65 cents. 

1. English-Esperanto Dictionary. By J. C. 
O'Connor and C. F. Hayes. London: Review 
of Reviews’ Office. Price by mail, 65 cents. 

1a, Grammar and Commentary. Compiled 
by Major General George Cox. London: Brit- 
sh Esperanto Association. Price by mail 
(cloth), $1.00. 

13. Esperanto Sintakso (in Esperanto only). 
By Paul Fruictier. With introductory letter 
by Prof. Th. Cart. Paris: Paul Fruictier. 
Price by mail, 40 cents. 

1%. Kurso Tutmonda (for oral work). By 
Prof. Emilo Gassé. Paris: Hachette et Cie. 
Price by mail, 25 cents. 

15. Texte Synthétique. (Esperanto and 
French). By L. de Beaufront. Paris, France: 
Hachette et Cie. Price by mail, 20 cents. 


Re- 


16. Julio Cezaro (Julius Cesar). By D. H. 
Lambert, B. A. (Oxon). London: Brita Esper- 
antista Asocio. Price by mail (cloth), 50 cents. 

17. Komercaj Leteroj (Commercial Letters). 
By P. Berthelot and Chas. Lambert. Paris: 
Hachette et Cie. 

The American Esperanto Journal. Official 
Magazine of the American Esperanto As- 
ciation. Boston. Printed in both Esperanto and 
English. Published monthly. Per year, $1.00. 
With membership in A. E. A., $1.50. - 

Esperanto. By Dr. L. Zamenhof. The Inde- 
pendent, August 11th, 1904. The first article pub- 
lished in America by the inventor of: the lan- 
guage. 4 pages. I 

What Is Esperanto? By G. A. England. The 
Independent, October 25th, 1906, An account of 
its structure, purposes and progress. 5 pages. 








To the Editor of the Independent: 


My wife and I look forward to every number 
of THe INDEPENDENT. It is independent, -but it is 
also tolerant of old ideas and sympathetic toward 
new thoughts. We are hoping you ‘may}.’before 
long, do more for those of your subscribets who 
are interested in Esperanto. Could you not pub- 
lish an article in Esperanto, about Esperanto, by 
Dr. Zamenhof, the originator of the language? 
[We did this three years ago. See eet” 

We are especially interested in the January 17th 
number, with Mr. McKaye’s article on. #Poverty. 
Its Cause and Cure.” I should like to see crit- 
icisms of his book; one by a thorough socialist, 
another by a thorough anti-socialist. -I am going 
to order his book. Your bibliography of Social- 
ism will help me to buy several books. 

Wishing you prosperity in your good work, and 
hoping that you will yet use more energetic means 
of extending your subscription list, for you ought 
to have half a million subscribers, I am, 

Cordially yours, CHRISTOPHER..RUESS. 


San Francisco, Cal. “ 


To the Editor of the Independent: 


The Book Lists published each week in THE 
INDEPENDENT are proving to be a great help to us. 
Litt TRIMBLE, 
Librarian Public Library. 
VincENNES, Ind. 


To the Editor of the Independent: 


T have taken THe INDEPENDENT for four years 
and have three years on file, and I consider it 
invaluable as a guide and stimulant of opinion and 
as a cyclopedia of current events.. I recently 
preached on the race problem, and expect to 
preach soon on China, etc., and THe INDEPENDENT 
is my mine of information. The careful study of 
THE INDEPENDENT for a term of ten years would 
be a good substitute for a college education. 


WELLs, Minn. Ross L. Finney. 
To the Editor of the Independent: 


Please do not send THe INDEPENDENT to me 
any more. It is not fit to be read in a decent 
home. Its influence cannot but be bad. I am 
done with it. J. JEsPERson. 

SPOKANE, Wash. 
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Purity Books 


“Ignorance is Vice,” —Socrates. 


The Self 2nd 
Sex Series 


is endorsed by 
hundreds of emi- 
nent persons like: 


Dr Joseph Cook, 
Rev. Chas. M. Sheldon, 
Rev. F. B. Meyer, 
Dr. Theo, L.’Cuyler, 
Dr. Francis E, Clark, 
Bishop Vincent, 
Wilbur Chapman, D.D, 
“Pansy,” 
Prances E, Willard, 
Lady H. Somerset, 
Eminent Physicians and 
Hundreds of Others. 
4 BOOKS TO MEN, _ By £y!vanus Stall, D. D. 
‘What a Young Boy Ought to Know. 
What a Young Man Ought to Know. 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know. 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know. 


4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. | Of a Dain 


What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know. 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 
What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know, 


Price, $1.00 per copy, post free. Send for table of contents, 
Vir Publishing Co., 1066 Land Title Building, 


Philadelphia, Pa, 


SYLVANUS STALL, D, D. 


The Best 
TONIC 


For the restoration of energy and 
vitality; the relief of mental and 
nervous exhaustion, impaired 
digestion or appetite, there is no 
remedy so beneficial as 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


@¥on-Alcoholic 


It is a scientific and _ carefully 
prepared preparation of the phos- 
phates that provides the tonic and 
nerve food needed to improve the 
general health. 

If your druggist can’t su » send 25 


cents to Rumrorp CurmicaL Works, Provi- 
dence, R. I., for sample bottle, postage paid. 
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> Organists and 
Organ Committees 


contemplating the purchase or 
rebuilding of a Church or Con- 
cert Organ should have a copy 
of our Catalogue “K,” which 
fully explains the AUSTIN UNI- 
VERSAL AIR CHEST SYSTEM 
in its application to modern 
organ construction. 

This treatise will be mailed 
upon request. 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 


Hartford, Conn. 
(Ee AA NR SES, 2 a a 








This Non-Leaking 
Fountain 


on 30 Days’ 
Trial 
Does Your Fountain Pen Annoy You? 


. Does the joint ooze ink, gum or stick? Does the 
feed fail at critical times? Is the pen always getting 
out of order? 


Why Not Try a Pen That’s Free From Troubles ? 

Get a “‘Hicks-Sackett’’ Pen, that pleases at the 
start, that pleases just as well for years to come be- 
cause it’s simple and made to last; that doesn’t get 
out. of order, and_above everything else, can’t leak 
on your fingers. It has no screw joint, There are 
other good features, too. Send $2.50 for pen with 
chased hard rubber barrel and solid 14 kt. gold point. 
After thirty days, in which you may test and compare 
it as you will with any and every other pen, it will he 
your privilege to say whether you agree with us that 
you have a pen far ahead of the ordinary kinds or 
whether you will write us, “I want my money back. 


It’s illustrated booklet FREE if this paper is mentioned. 
Sutton Pen Co., 15 21 William St., New York City 
Agents invited to write for special proposition. 
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Survey of the World 


‘J. Pierpont Morgan went 
to Washington on the 
11th, and in the evening 
had a talk with the President about the 
railway situation. After leaving the 
White House he authorized the publica- 
tion of a brief statement. He had come 
to the capital, he said, at the request of 
many business men, to discuss with the 
President the present business situation, 
particularly as affecting the railroads: 

“I suggested to the President that it would 
be greatly in the public interest if -he would 
see Mr. McCrea, Mr. Newman, Mr. Mellen 
and Mr. Hughitt, and confer with them as 
to what steps might be taken to allay the 
public anxiety now threatening to. obstruct 
railroad investments and the construction so 
much needed, and especially to allay the pub- 
lic anxiety as to the relations between the 
railroads and the Government. The Presi- 
dent said he would be glad to see the gentle- 
men named, with this end in view.’ 

On the following day Mr. Morgan sailed 
for Europe. The four gentlemen of 
whom he spoke are (in the order given 
above) the presidents, respectively, of the 
Pennsylvania, New York Central, New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, and 
the Chicago & Northwestern railroads. 
At the beginning of the present week no 
one of them had called at the White 
House. It was asserted that Mr. Mor- 
gan made the proposition without con- 
sultation with them. It was also said 
that they were waiting for a direct invi- 
tation from the President. The common 
belief in Washington was that for this 
they would wait in vain, altho Mr. Roose- 
velt was willing to talk with them at any 
time. There was some recovery in the 
stock market on the 11th and 12th, but 
the decline set in again on the 13th and 


Railways and 
the Government 


became violent on the 14th, when the loss 
on prominent securities ranged from 5 to 
20 points. In the two days the transac- 
tions amounted to nearly 5,000,000 
shares. To relieve the money market, 
Secretary Cortelyou gave notice that he 
would redeem $25,000,000 of the 4 per 
cents. of 1907, and would grant more 
time with respect to the September de- 
posits and the circulation taken out a few 
months ago upon the security of State 
and municipal bonds. On the 15th, the 
four presidents held a conference in New 
York and decided not to go to Washing- 
ton in a group. They felt, it was ex- 
plained, that they had not been author- 
ized to represent the railroads of the, 
country, and that they could not under-. 
take to present the views of all the rail- 
way managers, as the latter were not in 
perfect accord. But Mr. Mellen sought 
an interview with Mr. Roosevelt, who 
agreed to talk with him on the 19th. Fol- 
lowing the panicky break of the 14th, 
market values rose in the stock market 
on the 15th and 16th. It is evident, from 
the public statements of many prominent 
railway men, that they now prefer super- 
vision by national authority to the action 
of State Commissions and Legislatures. 
This also appears to be the preference of 
Mr. Roosevelt. But there is no indica- 
tion that his views and purposes have 
been changed by the sharp fall of prices 
on the Stock Exchange. It is known 
that his program of legislation to be rec- 
ommended to the coming Congress in- 
cludes control of railway and other inter- 
state corporations by Federal license, 
control of capitalization, and probably an 
official valuation of railway property. He 
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says that, while railway companies which 
: obey the laws have nothing to fear from 
his action, those which break the laws 
will be prosecuted. It is thought that at 
his recent conference with Governor De- 
neen, of Illinois, the issue of Alton secur- 
ities by the Harriman syndicate was one 
subject of discussion. Governor John- 
son, of Minnesota, says that supervision 
of railways by the national Government 
alone would be an ideal solution of the 
problem. Mr. Bryan remarks that the 
railways prefer national supervision be- 
cause the State Legislatures are nearer 
to the people than a national Commission 
can be. The difficulty encountered now 
by the roads when they try to borrow 
money is due, he adds, to the recent evi- 
dence of stock watering and rotten man- 
agement ; and the roads, by crying that 
the new 2-cent laws would ruin them, 
have frightened investors. It is the opm- 
ion of Thomas F, Ryan that the Presi- 
dent’s purpose is to enforce the laws. “I 
think,” he says, “that the sooner the busi- 
ness men of the country decide to aid him 
in solving the problems that confront him 
every day, the sooner confidence will be 
restored and the business of the country 
move on without interruption. So far as 
general business is concerned, the only 
fault to be found with it is that it is too 
active.” 
& 


; About 28,000,000 of the 
Peres aur ed 64,000,000 acres of land 
withdrawn from entry 
by the President in October last have 
been restored to the public domain by a 
modification of the original orders. Con- 
gress failed to authorize the President to 
lease the withdrawn coal lands on a roy- 
alty basis. It was his aim to prevent the 
acquisition of these lands in the interest 
of monopoly by companies or individuals 
in alliance with railroad corporations. In 
a letter to Secretary Garfield (March 
12th) the President says that his action 
is due to “the reports of the Geological 
Survey on the character and quality of 
the lands withdrawn from coal entry.” 
He continues as follows: 
“All lands which are now reported by the 
Geological Survey to contain no workable 
coal shall be immediately released. All lands 


which contain workable beds of coal, and 
concerning which the Geological Survey has 


sufficient information available to enable you 
to properly classify them, shall be open to coal 
entry as soon as you shall classify such lands 
and promulgate rules and regulations for 
making entry. Hereafter other lands shall be 
similarly opened to entry as rapidly as the 
Geological Survey can make proper; examina- 
tion thereof and report to you. I am advised 
that under this order about 28,000,000 acres 
of coal land will immediately be opened to 
entry.” 

In another letter he cancels his order of 
February 12, relating to evidence of title 
under the public land laws, “for the rea- 
son that Congress did not appropriate 
an amount sufficient to enable the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office to 
properly carry out the purposes of the 
order, which were to have such examina- 
tion made of all applications for patents 
as would facilitate the issuance of title to 
bona fide settlers and reduce illegal en- 
tries to a minimum.” 

& 


Yielding to an 
Japenese School urgent request 


Children and Laborers rth President 


Roosevelt, the California Legislature de- 
cided, on the 11th, that it would take no 
further action upon three pending meas- 
ures involving discrimination against the 
Japanese.. One was the bill relating to 
land titles or leases, to which we recent- 
ly referred. Another was a bill provid- 
ing for an expression of opinion as to 
Japanese, or “Asiatic,” exclusion at the 
national election in 1908. These meas- 
ures had been passed by the Senate, and 
action upon them was about to be taken 
in the House. That day, Governor Gil- 
lett received the following telegram 
from Mr. Roosevelt: 

“Action of Legislature reported in this 
morning’s papers most unfortunate in effect 
upon my efforts to secure exclusion of Japan- 
ese laborers by friendly agreement, and if 
continued will probably render recent legisla- 
tion of Congress for that a ineffective. 
Please secure suspension of further action un- 
til receipt of letter from me.” 

This telegram was promptly trans- 
mitted to the Legislature, with a brief 
message in which the Governor said it 
appeared to be important that no action 
upon the measures should be taken, and 
expressed a hope that no mistake would 
be made. Whereupon the House voted 
to take no action. On the following day 
the Legislature adjourned. In a second 
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telegram to the Governor, President 
Roosevelt (replying to an inquiry from 
the Governor) said, referring to the 
bill for a submission of the question of 
Japanese exclusion to the voters of Cali- 
fornia in 1908: 

“The assumption of power. by the voters 
of California to settle this question, if as- 
sented to by the National Government, would 
immediately end all my negotiations with 
Japan for friendly adjustment, because to 
negotiate a settlement we must have power 
to settle, while, on the other hand, California 
cannot negotiate a treaty under the Constitu- 
tion.” 

Such a vote in California, he continued, 
would have to be treated as entirely 
nugatory, but by those opposed to ex- 
clusion it would be regarded as a threat 
to ignore the Constitutional power of 
the United States and to exclude Jap- 
anese in defiance of their treaty rights: 

“T earnestly deprecate the passage of any 
legislation affecting the Japanese. The na- 
tional Government now has the matter in 
hand, and can, in all human probability, se- 
cure the results that California desires, while 
at the same time preserving unbroken the 
friendly relations between the United States 
and Japan. I have the interest of California 
most deeply at heart. I shall strive to ac- 
complish for California, as for other States 
or sections of this country, everything that 
can conserve its honor and its interests.” 
On the 13th, the San Francisco Board 
of Education adopted the resolutions 
agreed upon at the conference in Wash- 
ington, which provide that Japanese 
children: shall be admitted into the pub- 
lic schools. Mr. Roosevelt sent his 
thanks and congratulations, saying also 
that he had directed a dismissal of the 
test suits instituted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. On the following day he is- 
sued an executive order, under the au- 
thority granted by the new Immigration 
act, directing that “Japanese or Korean 
laborers, skilled or unskilled, who have 
received passports to go to Mexico, 
Canada, or Hawaii; and who come 
therefrom, be refused permission to en- 
ter the continental* territory of the 
United States.” This action is taken, 
the order says, because the President is 
satisfied that such passports are being 
used to enable the holders of them to 
enter the States, “to the detriment of 
labor conditions therein.” These are 


the words of the statute, in the amend- 


ment attached to the Immigration bill at. 
the President’s request and in fulfill- 
ment of his agreement with Mayor 
Schmitz and the San Francisco Board 
of Education. On the same day, nine 
little Japanese girls applied at one of the 
San Francisco primary schools for ad- 
mission and were taken in. 


st 


President Roosevelt 
has decided to ap- 
point an Inland Wa- 
terways Commission, whose duty will be 
to prepare and report a comprehensive 
plan for the improvement and the control 
of the river systems of the United States. 
The eight men whom he has asked to 
serve as members of this commission are 
Representative Theodore E. Burton, of 
Ohio, chairman of the House Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors; Senator Francis 
G. Newlands, of Nevada; Senator Wil- 
liam Warner, of Missouri; John H. 
Bankhead, for many years a Representa- 
tive from Alabama; Gen. Alexander 
Mackenzie, Chief of Engineers of the 
army; Dr..W. J. McGee, geologist and 
formerly president of the National Geo- 
graphic Society; F. H. Newell, director 
of the Reclamation Service ; Gifford Pin- 
chot, Chief Forester; Herbert Knox 
Smith, Commissioner of Corporations. 
In a long letter addressed to each of them 
the President explains his purpose. Our 
inland waterways as a whole, he says, 
have received scant attention. The time 
has come for merging all local projects 
in a comprehensive plan designed for the 
benefit of the entire country, a plan in- 
cluding a consideration of all the uses 
to which streams may be put. No longer 
are the railroads able to move crops and 
manufactures rapidly enough to secure 
the prompt transaction of the nation’s 
business, and there is small prospect of 
immediate relief by rail. “There appears 
to be but one complete remedy—the de- 
velopment of a complementary system of 
transportation by water.” Floods, and 
the control of them by forests. or other- 
wise, should be considered, and, broadly, 
the relations of the streams to the use of 
all the great permanent natural resources. 
Consulting members will be appointed 
hereafter. 


Inland Waterways 
Commission 
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aia ide In Chicago, on the 12th, a 
ee mage Federal grand jury re- 

turned indictments against 
F. A. Holbrook, nine manufacturers of 
church furniture, and as many manufac- 
turers of school desks, for violation of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust law. In addi- 


tion, petitions were filed for injunctions - 


to restrain about forty officers or employ- 
ees of the companies from further viola- 
tions of the act. The accused companies 
have factories in half a dozen States and 
control 80 per cent. of the trade in church 
pews and school furniture. The De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor has 
begun an investigation (as directed by 
Congress), concerning the International 
Harvester Company, commonly called 
the Harvester Trust. It is trying to as- 
certain whether competition in local trade 
has been suppressed and whether the 
quality of farm machinery is as good as 
it was before the combination was 
formed.. In Missouri, the House has in- 
structed the: Attorney-General to inquire 
concerning this Trust, and to begin pro- 
ceedings for ousting it from the State, 
if the facts ascertained warrant such ac- 
tion. In the main suit against the 
Standard Oil Company, John D. Rocke- 
feller, H. H. Rogers and others, under 
the Sherman act, the defendants set up 
a claim that the Circuit Court in Missouri 
had no- jurisdiction. Elaborate argu- 
ments were made before Judges Sanborn, 
Hook, Vandeventer and Adams, who 
have decided by unanimous vote that the 
court in question has jurisdiction. There- 
fore the defendants must answer at St. 
Louis. 


s 


W. A. Martin, a Pittsburg 
Councilman, has been sen- 
tenced to be imprisoned in 
the penitentiary for three years because 
he solicited a bribe of $70,000 from the 
president of a trolley company that was 
seeking a franchise. It is alleged that 
he represented a combination of Council- 
men.——In Columbus, Ohio, Frederick 
J. Immel, president; Frederick Lied, 
vice-president, and Charles E. Burr, a 
member, of the Board of Public Service, 
with several other persons, have been in- 
dicted for receiving bribes in connection 
with a contract for paving given to the 


. Municipal 
Offenses 


-Various 
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Trinidad Paving Company, of Cleveland. 
The former superintendent of the paving 
company’s work in Columbus, an assist- 
ant city engineer and an inspector, who 
were indicted, have pleaded guilty and 
been fined. They will testify for the 
prosecution in the proceedings against 
the higher authorities. In Peoria, 
Ill., City Clerk Joos and three former 
deputies of the sheriff have been indicted 
for embezzlement and fraud. It is esti- 
mated that Joos’s stealings amounted to 
$40,000, and that the frauds in connec- 
tion with the management of the county 
jail involved a loss of $30,000. By 
vote of the Councils in Philadelphia, and 
with the consent of Mayor Weaver, the 
controversy concerning alleged frauds 
for the benefit of Contractor McNichol 
in connection with the filtration works, is 
to be réferred to ex-Judge Samuel G. 
Thompson, as arbitrator. The Ten- 
nessee House of Representatives has or- 
dered the arrest of Mayor Morris and 
twenty-three Councilmen of Nashville 
for contempt. At present there is only 
one telephone company doing ‘business in 
that city. While the Legislature was 
considering a bill permitting another 
company to compete without obtaining 
the consent of the local authorities, the 
Council voted exclusive rights to the 
company now controlling the field, in re- 
turn for an annual payment of $10,000 
to the city and for certain other conces- 
sions. This action was approved by the 
Mayor. 
ed 

After the President had de- 
cided that the Nobel Peace 
Prize awarded to him (about 
$37,000) should be used for the promo- 
tion of industrial peace, a bill was intro- 
duced in Congress providing for an in- 
stitution upon this foundation. This bill 
was passed at the end of the recent ses- 
sion. It names as three of the seven 
trustees the Chief Justice of the United 
States, the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
the Secretary of Commerce and Labor. 
In obedience to the requirements of the 
act concerning the remaining four, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has appointed John 
Mitchell, president of the United Mine 
Workers, as “a representative of labor” ; 
Marvin Hughitt, president of the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern Railroad Company, 
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as ‘a representative of capital,” and, as 
“representatives of the general public,” 
Seth Low, of New York, formerly presi- 
dent of Columbia University .and mayor 
of that city, and Thomas G. Bush, of 
Birmingham, Ala., the president of 
two coal and iron companies. Nobel’s 
will requires a prize winner, if it be 
feasible, to give a lecture at Christiania 
within six months of the award. Mr. 
Roosevelt cannot do this within the speci- 
fied time, but it is said that he intends to 
visit Norway and make an address at 
Christiania soon after the end of his 
present term——A long and circum- 
stantial account of the affray at Browns- 
yille, alleged to be the confession of a 
negro named D. C. Gray, who was a 
member of one of the companies dis- 
charged by the President, has been pub- 
lished in Galveston. It implicates fif- 
teen members of the battalion. At last 
accounts it had not been proved that a 
soldier of this name was in either of the 
two companies. The Oklahoma Con- 
stitutional Convention finally adjourned 
on the 15th. Among the propositions 
rejected were those for woman suffrage 
and for a separation of races on railway 
trains. Adopted propositions include 
those providing for the initiative and 
referendum, the nomination of State offi- 
cers and United States Senators at pri- 
maries, a very stringent prohibitory 
liquor law, and an elective railroad com- 
mission. The issue of watered stock 
and the holding of coal mine property 
by railroad companies are to be forbid- 
den———The Oceanic Steamship Com- 
pany, of San Francisco, has withdrawn 
from service its three principal steamers, 
the “Ventura,” “Sonoma” and “Sierra,” 
which have been plying between that 
port and Australia. Among the causes 
assigned for this action are the with- 
drawal of the New Zealand Govern- 
ment’s mail contract, amounting to 
$100,000 a year, and the recent failure 
of the mail subsidy bill at Washington. 


z 
Altho the reports re- 
ceived from Nicaragua 
are sharply at variance 


with those sent out from Honduras, it 
appears to be true that Nicaragua has 


The War in 
Central America 


made considerable gains in the war. On 
the 13th, a battle continuing for fifteen 
hours was fought at Maraita, near the 
Honduran capital, and the forces of the 
Honduran Government were overcome 
by a combination of Honduran revolu- 
tionists and Nicaraguan invaders. On 
the following day, President Zelaya (of 
Nicaragua) issued a decree recognizing 
the “‘provisional Government” of the rev- 
olutionists and formally accepting them 
as allies. His forces also took from a 
steamship 1,000 rifles consigned to the 
Honduran commander. But on the 16th 
it. was reported that the revolutionists 
had suffered defeat and lost their leader, 
General Gutierrez. President Bonilla (of 
Honduras) has the assistance of Gen. 
Francesco Ruiz Sandoval, a soldier of 
fortune who has taken part in many 
Central American or South American 
revolutionary movements and has never 
been on the winning side. Bonilla 
has been at the front by day and at 
his capital by night, passing to and fro 
in an automobile. But the ‘capacity of 
the machine has not been severely taxed, 
for the Nicaraguan army has placed the 
front within a few miles of his capital. 
Sensational reports about an application 
of force at Managua to William L. 
Merry, our Minister to Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica and Salvador, have been denied, but 
there is reason to believe that he is 
no longer persona grata to President 
Zelaya. 


& 


The “Jena,” the finest 
battleship in the French 
navy, was destroyed by 


Explosion of 
the “Jena” 


the explosion of its magazines on March 
12th while in the dry dock at Toulon. 
Eight officers and 110 men were killed 


and 38 injured. The vessel had been 
put in the Missiessy dry dock for paint- 
ing and the repair of its machinery. 
There were 21 officers and 685 men on 
board. The cause of the accident is not 
known. It is thought to have been due 
to the spontaneous combustion of the 
black powder in the shells, which is lia- 
ble to deterioration and has to be care- 
fully watched; but another theory ac- 
counts for it by the careless handling of 
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a torpedo. The explosion shook the 
town like an earthquake, and for two 
hours the vessel looked like a volcano in 
eruption, sending high into the air shells, 
fragments of machinery and human re- 
mains. The buildings in the vicinity of 
the dock and some in the city were bom- 
barded. One shell struck a house one 
thousand yards away, killing a baby. In 
spite of the fact that the battleship was 
supposed to be to a large extent fire- 
proof, it was completely burned out in- 
side with the exception of a small part 
of the forward end. All the furniture, 
deck, boats and woodwork were burned, 
and the steel beams and plates were 
twisted and blistered. A hole 18 feet 
long and 12 feet high was blown thru 
the armor on the port side amidships. 
This affording an outlet for the gases 
generated by the explosion prevented the 
bursting of the vessel. The poisonous 
fumes of the powder filled the ship and 
the dry dock and asphyxiated many who 
had not been killed by the shock. Vol- 
unteers were called for to open the gate 
of the dry dock in. order to let in the 
water on the burning ship, but the six 


men who attempted this were killed or 
wounded. Finally a breach was made 
in the dock gate by a shell from the 


warship “La Patrie.” Ten of the guns 
were seriously injured, and it is feared 
that the vessel can never be repaired so 
as to be of service again. The catastro- 
phe will bring much sharp criticism upon 
the Ministry of Marine, because there 
have been in the past few years an 
alarming number of naval disasters. 
Since January Ist eight vessels of the 
French fleet have been lost or disabled, 
the most serious of these accidents being 
the destruction of the cruiser “Jean 
Bart,” which went ashore on the north- 
west coast of Africa February roth, af- 
ter a mutiny. Five days after the “Jena” 
disaster a French torpedo boat and a de- 
stroyer maneuvring without lights near 
Corsica ran into each other and both 
were damaged. The opponents of the 
French Government claim that the 
leniency shown to mutineers on the 
naval vessels and to strikers in the yards 
has made proper discipline impossible 
and destroyed the efficiency of the 
French navy. 
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The three kinds of 
secondary schools 
in Germany lead- 
ing up to the universities, ‘each with a 
nine years’ course, the classical Gymna- 
sium, the semi-classical Realgymnasiuin, 
and the purely scientific Oberrealschule, 
have, chiefly thru the influence of the 
Emperor, been put on an equality, in so 
far as the graduates of any of them are 
now admitted to ail the departments of 
the universities. Other reforms are be- 
ing pushed, notably the introduction of 
an elective system in the higher classes, 
giving the pupil a choice of those studies 
which will be helpful in his future spe- 
cial career. The Saxon Government has 
decided to try an experiment of this sort 
in three of its gymnasia, a choice to be 
granted between a linguistic and a 
mathematical course. Several learned 
organizations, notably the National Asso- 
ciation of Engineers, have demanded the 
establishment of a “Reform” gymnasium 
course, which has been experimented 
with in some localities in a private way, 
and which has in its lowest six classes 
absolutely no classics, and in the three 
upper is divided into three sections, 
namely, a classico-historical, one of mod- 
ern language, and one of mathematics 
and natural sciences, all three of which 
lead up to a testimonium maturitatis. 
The National Medical Association of 
Germany has joined in with this demand, 
insisting that a certain number of clas- 
sical schools be changed into “Reform” 
gymnasia. Another innovation in these 
secondary schools is that they will prob- 
ably now be opened to girls as well as to 
boys. The city of Dresden has decided 
to try this experiment after Easter with 
its three secondary schools, and the City 
Council has appealed to the State Gov- 
ernment to establish at least one gymna- 
sium exclusively for girls in Dresden. 
Heretofore the secondary schools of Ger- 
many were hermetically sealed to the 
latter. - 


There has been another 
week’s delay in beginning the 
work of the Duma. This is 
partly accidental and partly intentional. 
The leaders of the Constitutional Demo- 
crats evidently believe that procrastina- 


Secondary School 
Reform in Germany 


Delay in 
the Duma 
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tion in the work of organization is of ad- 
vantage to them, as they are gaining in 
influence over other parties during this 
period of preparatory committee work, 
and the rasher and more partisan mem- 
bers of the extreme Right and Left are 
having time to cool off and to consider the 
consequences of their proposed actions. 
The first business session of the Duma 
was scheduled for March 12th, but it was 
discovered that the Conservatives of the 
Right intended to take advantage of it 
to bring before the Duma a proposition 
to hold a requiem service on March 14th, 
the anniversary of the assassination of 
Alexander II. In such a memorial ser- 
vice many of the members of the Duma 
could not conscientiously take part, nor 
could they with. propriety refuse, while 
the mere introduction of such a proposi- 
tion would have excited some of the So- 
cialists to violent language, which might 
have afforded an excuse for the dissolu- 
tion of the Duma. To avoid this Presi- 
dent Golovin postponed the session to 
March 15th, but early in the morning of 
that date the ceiling of the hall in the 
Tauride Palace, where the Duma meets, 
fell to the floor, a distance of thirty feet, 
¥ the session had to be postponed in- 
efinitely until a. suitable hall could be 
found. At first it was rumored that the 
collapse was q bureaucratic attempt to 
destroy the Duma, and some show of rea- 
son was given to this theory by the fact 
that the plastering, lathing and heavy 
chandeliers fell upon the seats of the Left 
and Center, while ministerial benches and 
the section occupied by the Right were 
uninjured, but further investigation 
shows that it was an accident due to care- 
less workmanship in putting the new ceil- 
ing and electroliers on rafters which had 
not been renewed since the palace was 
built by Catherine II. The fact that 
neither the Czar nor the Premier took 
the trouble to extend their congratula- 
tions to the members of the Duma on 
their narrow escape from death has 
created a very bad impression. The Con- 
stitutional Democrats have succeeded in 
winning over the Radical members of the 
Duma with the exception of the Social 
Democrats to a non-provocative policy 
which will give no excuse for arbitrary 
dismissal by the Government. At the 
last Duma the Ministers were received 
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with denunciation and hisses whenever 
they appeared before the House, and the 
Duma unanimously demanded their dis- 
missal and a proclamation of general am- 
nesty. If the policy advocated by the 
Constitutional Democrats is carried out 
there will be no such violent demonstra- 
tions or unconstitutional action in the . 
present Duma. Their Premier’s declara- 
tion of policy will be received in silence 
and the House will then proceed to its 
regular business ——Disorder is increas- 
ing in Poland. The Terrorists in Lodz 
have killed a number of policemen and 
soldiers, and the troops have retaliated 
by knouting and shooting innocent per- 
sons on .the street. General Neplueff, 
commandant of the fortress of Sevasto- 
pol, has been removed to another post on 
petition of the inhabitants of the city, who 
complained that their nerves were becom- 
ing shattered by the attacks made on him 
whenever the commandant appeared in 
public. Two attempts had been made 
upon his life by bombs, and in both cases 
he escaped harm while many of the by- 
standers were killed or wounded. The 
director of the Polytechnic Institute at 
St. Petersburg has been dishonorably 
dismissed and will be prosecuted for 
criminal negligence on account of the 
discovery of arms, ammunition and 
bombs in the students’ rooms by the po- 
lice. At Yalta in the Crimea a bomb was 
thrown at the commandant in the garri- 
son, slightly wounding him. Instead of 
forcing an entrance into the house by 
the police, the building was set on fire, 
and while it was burning a large number 
of bombs were ome to explode. 


Premier Clemenceau was sharp- 
ly criticised in the Chamber of 
Deputies by the Socialists for 
threatening to put the electricians of the 
army in the place of the strikers who.de- 
prived Paris of light and power last 
week. M. Jaurés accused the Premier of 
robbing the strikers of their natural 
rights by “this arbitrary measure by 
which the army engineers became the co- 
adjutors of the capitalists against the 
workingmen.” The Premier, in his usual 
direct and vigorous style, assumed full 
responsibility for the action of the Gov- 
ernment, which, he said, was necessary 
to protect the public against the tyranny 
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of a small minority. Two men would 
not be allowed to settle a private quarrel 
by shooting at each other on the boule- 
vards, thus endangering the people in the 
vicinity. M. Clemenceau concluded with 
the remark, “I did what I thought was 
right and I will do it again tomorrow 
unless you turn me out of office today.” 
As a response to this the Chamber voted 
confidence in the Ministry by 378 to 68. 
To settle the question that has been 
disturbing French politics for several 
years, that is, whether employees of the 
Government have the right to form 
unions and to strike, the Minister of Jus- 
tice, M. Guyot-Dessaigne, has introduced 
a bill authorizing State officials, except 
those of the police, military and legal ser- 
vice, to form unions, but providing severe 
penalties for striking or inciting others 
to strike. M. Casimir-Perier, who 
was President of France for six months, 
resigning January 15th 1895, died on 
March 11th. 
ed 
Premier Petkoff, of 
, Bulgaria, was assas- 
pairs sinated in ‘Sofia 
March 11th. He was walking in the 
Boris Gardens when a man approached 
and fired three shots at him with a re- 
volver. One of the ministers accompa- 
nying him was wounded. The assassin, 
whose name is Petroff, declared wher 
arrested that he committed the act to free 
Bulgaria. Petkoff was the leader of the 
Stambuloff or anti-Russian party. He 
had been an intimate friend of Stambu- 
loff, the “Bismarck of Bulgaria,” and 
was driving with him in a carriage in 
1895 when Stambuloff was assassinated 
by three men, who stabbed him twenty 
times with their knives. The murderers 
of Stambuloff were never punished, as 
the crime was a political one and doubt- 
less instigated by men higher up. Pet- 
koff was the son of Bulgarian peasants 
and had fought in the war for independ- 
ence in 1878, where he lost his right arm. 
He is succeeded as Premier and Minis- 
ter of the Interior by Dr. Goudeff, presi- 
dent of the Sobranje or National Assem- 
bly. There will be no change in the 
policy of the Cabinet, which will continue 
to follow the policy of Stambuloff, and 
will be in opposition to Prince Ferdinand. 


Bulgarian Premier 


It appears that the Per- 
> — sian National Assembly 

* has won in its contest 
with the new Shah and has practically 
supreme control in the Government. 
The demands which the Parliament made 
upon the Shah on his accession were: 
(1) For the recognition by him of the 
establishment of the constitution and 
the admission that he is a constitutional 
sovereign and not an autocrat; (2) the 
limitation of the number of’ ministers to 
eight, who should be responsible to the 
Assembly; (3) the dismissal of the Bel- 
gian officers in charge of the customs, 
and (4) the establishment of local as- 
semblies. Each of these demands was 
stubbornly resisted by the Shah, and it 
was only after the people had risen in 
Tabriz and seized the arsenal and Gov- 
ernment offices and imprisoned the Gov- 
ernor, that the Shah finally gave way. 
M. Naus, Minister of Customs and Posts, 
and M. Priem, Chief Administrator, both 
Belgians, were dismissed. All of the 
members of the Assembly then took the 
oath of allegiance. Among their first 
acts was the suppression of the practice 
of selling administrative and army ap- 
pointments. In order to prevent extor- 
tion the new Governor of Khorassan wi 
be given a fixed salary and held strictly 
accountable fer the taxes collected. The 


Assembly has formed and equipped a- 


National Guard composed of several 
hundred men, who drilled daily near 
the House of Parliament until it was 
stopped by the Shah on the ground 
that it alarmed the population. A tele- 
gram of congratulation was unanimously 
voted to be sent to the new Russian 
Duma. A National Bank of Persia has 
been founded and the Assembly has au- 
thorized the bank to advance to the Gov- 
ernment $3,900,000 forthe payment of 
the army, and to meet the cost of the 
diplomatic missions and the expenses of 
the court. The patriotic spirit has taken 
the form of boycott of European imports, 
particularly tea and sugar. The dis- 
turbances in the mountainous districts 
of the interior continue, and foreign in- 
tervention may be required at any mo- 
ment. Russia and Great Britain are pre- 
pared to act in harmony in such an 
emergency. 
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Ice and 


Bacteria 


BY J. C. BAYLES, M. E., Ph.D. 





SRI 





- N awakened public interest in the 
A hygienic aspects of ice. cut from 
more or less polluted waters and 
furnished for domestic consumption in 
cities invites a discussion which at its be- 
ginning is likely to be characterized by 
many of the symptoms of hysteria. As 
“news” we can scarce expect it to be 
treated other than sensationally, and the 
first to discuss it for the public informa- 
tion are likely to be those who know least 
about it. For such as deem it a matter 
of concern to themselves or to the gen- 
eral public, a brief summary of the facts 
will have interest. 
Until lately it was confidently asserted 
and generally believed that running wa- 
ter purified itself, and that in freezing 


‘water rejected such impurities as it might 


contain. These were plausible half truths, 
and for that reason more dangerous than 
falsehoods. If foul water runs long 
enough and under proper conditions to 
effect complete zration, it loses many im- 
purities and may sometimes be réstored 
to potability. The ice crystal probably 
rejects suspended impurities and approx- 
imates purity as closely as possible. To 
go further is to leave truth behind. A 
great deal of running water is danger- 
ously impure, and iri the stars and flow- 
ets of ice all sorts of impurities are 
locked up and held. This would seem to 
warrant the conclusion, easily verified, 
that ice is not necessarily.pure even when 
formed by the freezing of running water. 

Another and more dangerous error 
was long taught by those who believed 
that freezing water sterilized it, and that 
at the temperature of congelation dan- 
gerous bacteria were destroyed. If that 
were true the subject might be dismissed 
without discussion; but it is not true. 


Exact knowledge on this subject is of 
comparatively recent date. The first au- 
thoritative experiments to determine the 
sterilizing influence of frost which are of 
record were made in 1871 by Professor 
Burdon-Sanderson, who found that wa- 
ter melted from the purest natural ice ob- 
tainable was by no means sterile, but that 
in a suitable culture medium therewith 
inoculated microzyme cultures were ob- 
tainable. This started a line of interest- 
ing experiments, which engaged. the at- 
tention of every bacteriologist in Europe. 
Von Frisch went to the other extreme. He 
froze putrefying solutions, kept the frozen 
mass at the temperature of —87° C., 
and, after the 'apse of many hours, found 
that sterilization had not been effected. 
Perhaps this was expected, but Sander- 
son’s conclusions were not. They were 
verified by a great many experimenters 
with results showing that ice at the sum- 
mit of Mont Blanc was full of bacteria; 
that the same was true of hailstones and 
snow from the highest altitudes which 
man could reach, and that natural cold 
was by no means capable of accomplish- 
ing the sterilization of water. In 1884, 
at a meeting of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, held in Philadelphia, Professor 
Leidy showed, in water from freshly 
melted ice, living infusoria, rotifers ana 
worms. Pictet and Young, not quite sat- 
isfied with the results already obtained, 
took various species of bacteria of the 
kind usually found in water from melted 
ice, maintained them at temperatures 
ranging from —7o to —130° C. for 180 
hours, and found the pathogenic varie- 
ties as industrious as before. Kowalski 
tested sixty specimens of natural ice and 
found not one of them sterile, obtaining 
by culture methods from ten to one thou- 
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sand colonies per cubic centimeter (about 
twenty drops). All this turned attention 
to the practical aspects of the matter from 
the point. of view of State medicine. 
Frankel and Heyroth tested. the ice sup- 
ply of Berlin and found it to contain a 
variable bacterial population, up to about 
25,000 per cubic centimeter. Uffreduzzi 
tested ice from the Dora, which supplies 
Turin, and made the interesting discov- 
ery that the unfrozen water contained go 
per cent. more bacteria than the ice; but 
it is only fair to say that the Dora is high- 
ly polluted and might be called a sewer 
without doing it injustice as a river ; also, 
that the river water was tested in its nat- 
ural condition, while that from which the 
ice was made had been purified by filtra- 
tion. Tests in this country, made with 
Merrimac River water, showed that 
freezing may, and usually does, reduce 
the number of bacteria in water, but in 
no instance did they show that steriliza- 
tion had been effected. Prudden, in 1888, 
in tests of Hudson River ice, went into 
the subject very carefully and with every 
safeguard against erroneous conclusions. 
He classified the bacteria, and found, as 
might have been expected, that some 
varieties were much more susceptible to 
the influence of cold than others. Un- 
fortunately, those which are probably 
harmless seem. to be least able to resist, 
and by complete freezing may be exter- 
minated. Some, at least, of the patho- 
genic varieties developed 
toughness. The typhoid bacillus, for ex- 
ample, resumed business after the man- 
ner of its kind, after being kept impris- 
oned in ice for about four months. Mac- 
fayden more recently had opportunity to 
work with much lower temperatures than 
had been previously available. He froze 
culture media containing the- bacilli of 
typhoid, diphtheria, cholera and anthrax 
first to —190° C. with liquid air, and then 
to —250° C. with liquid hydrogen, ‘and 
naively reports that “‘no impairment of 
their vitality or the slightest alteration 
of their structure could be observed.” 
Swithinbank tried like experiments with 
the bacillus tuberculosis in liquid air at 
—190° C, from six hours to six weeks, 
and in every instance they gave in inocu- 
lations the same results as unfrozen ba- 
cilli of the same variety. Tests by Belli, 
at the University of Padua, with bacilli 


surprising” 
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frozen in liquid air, seem to show that 
about the only change exhibited in the 
more resistent kinds is that while frozen 
they do not multiply, but when thawed 
out again they make up for. lost time, and 
are no less dangerous than before. That 
no artificial protection might be charged 
from the latent heat of the culture media, 
Dr. Belli cultivated colonies of pathogenic 
bacteria on strips of test paper. These 
were hung in liquid air, and after eight 
hours the bacilli came out as lively as 
ever, and as dangerous. 

The latest tests available are those of 
Dr. Jackson, chemist of the department 
having control of the water supply of 
New York, of samples of the Hudson 
River ice crop of the present winter, 
cut for the New York City supply. 
Twenty-five samples were reported on. 
None of these were sterile, but some 
were a good deal worse than others. 
Eleven were rated as good, because rel- 
atively low in bacteria; five are classed 
as slightly contaminated, five as con- 
taminated and four as bad. The “bad” 
samples showed from 12,000 to 21,000 
bacteria per cubic centimeter. Most of 
the samples revealed intestinal germs, 
indicative of sewage pollution. Not all 
of these are necessarily highly danger- 
ous, but they are at least danger signals, 
and are usually found in water liable to 
be charged with the typhoid germ if 
any cases of that disease are present in 
the communities furnishing the sewage 
pollution. Dr. Jackson made no at- 
tempt to segregate the several groups of 
bacilli, which-is to be regretted. His 
results show, however, that'a great deal 
of ice is being cut at points along the 
river- which are “highly contaminated,” 
and also from points, as between Albany 
and Troy, where the crop is “solidified 
sewage.” 

This is but a hasty summary of the 
voluminous literature of ice investiga- 
tion in bacteriological laboratories. It 
is, however, a fair and impartial sum- 
mary. It leaves no room for doubt that 
ice may be extremely dangerous as an 
addition to. food or drink. This is not 
likely to be intelligently disputed, the 
discussion hinging upon whether it can 
be shown beyond question that any epi- 
demic of typhoid fever or other disease 
has had its origin in impure ice, and 
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whether the danger is as great as many 
advanced thinkers believe. 

To answer this question frankly in- 
volves the admission that in the causa- 
tion of epidemics nothing is provable. 
The most that can be looked for is cir- 
cumstantial evidence. By the process 
of exclusion, which eliminates the least 
probable among the possible causes, we 
narrow the investigation until suspicion 


centers upon the most probable of the 


possible causes. With this we must be 
satisfied, even tho it leaves an opening 
for the contention that the attribution is 
pure assumption. This is not quite true, 
as the rule, but it serves the purposes of 
those unwilling to be convinced. Sev- 
eral fatal epidemics are intelligently at- 
tributed to impure ice on circumstantial 
evidence, which carries conviction to 
every open-minded student. The first 
of these critically investigated was that 
at Rye Beach, New Hampshire, in 1875. 
In that instance, the only discoverable 
cause of an infectious intestinal disor- 


der a good deal like typhoid was ice from 
a pond of impure water. 


The mem- 
orable typhoid epidemic at Plymouth, 
Pa., in 1885, had its beginnings in a case 
traced unmistakably to polluted water, 
and spread by secondary infection from 
dejecta thrown upon snow. The.most 
conspicuous European case was that in 
the barracks at Rennes in 1895. How 
many sporadic cases have occurred in 
cities from impure ice, which have been 
checked before assuming the character 
of epidemics, can never be known. 
Judged in the light of experience, it may 
be concluded that the danger of wide- 
spread typhoid infection from impure 
ice is less than might be expected from 
the number and hardiness of the micro- 
organisms it carries, but in this matter 
experience is not a safe guide. It 
should be remembered that each year is 
likely to increase the pollution of streams 
and ponds which receive drainage. As 
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population grows the water consumption 
and sewage waste increase. Modern 
plumbing seems to be based upon the 
exploit of Herakles, in cleaning the 
Augean. stables by turning the River 
Menios thru them. It deals with floods 
of water, and recalls the old couplet 
about Cologne and the Rhine, to the ef- 
fect that while the river might wash the 
city, the question how the river shall be 
washed in turn remains unanswered. 

From the facts above presented the 
thoughtful reader may draw certain safe 
conclusions. These may be summarized 
as follows: . 

Ice formed by the freezing of impure 
water is likely to be impure. 

If this water contains pathogenic 
bacteria, enough of these will survive 
protracted freezing to be dangerous. 

Whether ice is safely pure or unsafe- 
ly impure can only be told by tests, 
which for the householder are imprac- 
ticable of application. 

Past immunity from evil conse- 
quences, while a cause for thankfulness, 
does not prove that conditions lacking 


‘last year may not exist this year. 


To permit to mix with food or drink 
the water of melting ice of unknown 
quality as to purity is less safe than to 
use ice for cooling by external applica- 
tion to vessels containing the food or 
drink which it is desired to cool. 

That the almost characteristically 


‘American habit of copious ice - water 


drinking is attended with risks other 
than those pointed out in most text- 
books of hygiene. 

That, while the admitted facts of ice 
pollution do not furnish a sufficient 
basis for a popular panic, they are of 
enough importance to warrant such safe- 
guards against the sale of dangerously 
polluted ice as are everywhere deemed 
necessary for the protection of the public 
against impure water. 


New York City. 
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Grand Opera 


As the opera season approaches its 
end the indications are that Mr. Ham- 
merstein will not produce three of the 
operas on his list—“Lohengrin,” “Ma- 
saniello” and “Héléne.” One can easily 
understand why the Wagner opera 
should be deferred until next season, 
when the manager of the Manhattan ex- 
pects to be more fully equipped in that 
line. 
had “Fra Diavolo,” by the same com- 
poser; and as for “Héléne,” Mr, Ham- 
merstein doubtless relies on the promise 
made by Saint-Saéns that he will return 
next year, in which case the production 
of his opera will be attended with addi- 
tional éclat. Melba will be here again to 
assume the title role. 

There is reason to think that Mr, Con- 
ried also expects to produce a Saint- 
Saéns opera next season — probably 
“Henry VIII.” He has announced that 
he intends to bring over a famous opera 
composer, but has not disclosed the 
name. Possibly he has in mind Saint- 
Saéns or Massenet, several of whose 
operas have enjoyed considerable favor 
here—or maybe Strauss. 

Undoubtedly it is good policy to im- 
port composers. The public dearly loves 
personality, and even if the composer 
does not “personally conduct” his works, 
his mere presence serves to stimulate at- 
tendance and enthusiasm. This was 
shown in the case of Puccini, who appar- 
ently had the time of his life here. The 
newspapers did not make much ado 
about him, but he was tumultuously 


called for and applauded at every per- . 
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In place of ‘‘Masaniello” we have ° 


formance of his operas, and these per- 
formances have been very frequent. 
Puccini is eager to write an opera on 
an American subject—ye playwrights, 
take note! Mr. Belasco has already prom- 
ised to submit a plot to him. The work 
is practically sure of success; Puccini 
does not, like Mascagni, shake operas 
out of his sleeves, but writes them care- 
fully, and he is at present so popular— 
particularly in New York and London— 
that anything from his pen will go. His 
operas are the equivalent of the “best 
sellers” in the fiction market. Much of 
their success is due to the fact that all 
of them are based on successful plays 
—“Manon,” “Tosca,” “La Bohéme,” 
“Madama Butterfly’—and it is therefore 
unlikely that he will venture on untried 
soil. He enjoyed “The Girl from the 
Golden West,” but it did not seem to 
offer him any musical opportunities. 


Apparently the suppression of ‘“‘Sa- 
lome’”’ at the Metropolitan made a deep 
impression on Puccini. It caused him to 
give up a certain French play he had had 
in mind for his next libretto, As for the 
ostracized Strauss opera, the plan of pro- 
ducing it in Boston and Chicago was 
given up-for three reasons: The fear of 
public protests, 4 la New York; the ex- 
pense of the large orchestra needed, and 
the disinclination of Mr. Dippel to learn 
the part of Herod, Mr. Burrian having 
returned to Dresden. Mr. Dippel is 
ready for almost anything, but he drew 
the line at learning for only two or three 
performances a role so written against 
the grain as Strauss’s are. 

Madame Fremstad remarked to 4 
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friend the other day that when she first 
began to learn the part of Salome she 
was simply furious at its unnatural inter- 
vals. She added that even after she had 
mastered it her feelings were less like 
artistic gratification than like the sense 
of triumph a circus athlete must feel 
after accomplishing some daring athletic 
feat. 

Mr. Conried has expressed his deter- 
mination of producing “Salome” next 
year, with certain changes that will elim- 
inate the most objectionable features. He 
also promises to produce another Strauss 
opera, “Feuersnot,” both of them under 
the composer’s direction. Beyond this 
he has not yet disclosed his plans for the 
future. 

What with Puccini and Caruso, the 
Italians have had things pretty much 
their own way at the Metropolitan of 
late. The last weeks of the season are, 
however, being devoted to the four 
operas constituting Wagner’s 


experiment. It is to be hoped she will 
hereafter remain in her proper sphere. 

There are some things in which -Mr. 
Conried has shown. better judgment 
than his predecessor. One was the pro- 
duction of “Parsifal,” the greatest 
operatic success ever recorded in Amer- 
ica; the other, the addition of Humper- 
dinck’s “Hansel and Gretel” to the 
Metropolitan repertory. Mr. Grau 
doubted that New York would take 
to this fairy opera, but that was 
where he made the mistake of his life. 
It had, last year, more repetitions than 
any other opera on ‘Mr. Conried’s list, 
and it has maintained its popularity, 
especially as a matinée opera for chil- 
dren of all ages. Unfortunately, the 
delightful Gretel, Miss Bella Alten, 
goes to Berlin next season. Favorable 
reports are being printed of Humper- 
dinck’s new opera, “Biibchen’s Weih- 
nacht’s-Traum” (“The Boy’s Christmas 





“Ring of the Nibelung.” 
“Parsifal” thas its second g 
hearing on March 29th. The 
first attracted one of the 
largest audiences of the sea- 
son. There has been some 
foolish talk in the newspapers 
of a decline of- interest in 
German opera. As a matter 
of fact, the only perform- 
ances that draw larger audi- 
ences than the German ones 
are those in which Caruso ap- 
pears. It is not a question ‘of 
opera, but of singer. When 
Jean de Reszké was the idol 
of the public it was the Wag- 
ner operas that drew the 
record audiences. Without 
Caruso, half of the operas in 
which he sings would not fill 
a hundred seats beyond those 
occupied by subscribers. 

An occasion of special: re- 
joicing was the return to the 
Metropolitan of Madame 
Schumann - Heink after an 
absence of three years from 
the Metropolitan. She re- 
mains the greatest of operatic 
contraltos, and her glorious 














voice has not suffered from 
her ill-advised comic opera 


ELSA RUEGGER. 
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Dream”); perhaps Mr. Conried will 
give us that, too. 

Mr. Hammerstein’s opera season has 
undoubtedly injured the Metropolitan to 
some extent; on nights when Caruso 
does not sing there is an appreciable 
loss, especially in the gallery and the 
standing room. Mr. Conried, backed 
up by his millionaires, has naturally 
tried to checkmate his rival by getting 
away some of his best singers. Both 
managers now claim that Bonci is 
theirs, and the matter is to be settled in 
the courts. Mr. Hammerstein, no 
doubt, showed excellent judgment in the 
selection of his singers, so far, at least, 
as the men are concerned. He knows 
now that his prima donna list was weak, 
and is preparing a much stronger one 
for next season, which will include 
Mmes. Nordica, Schumann-Heink and 
Calvé; the last named also sings eight 
times this season. There will be genuine 
German opera at the Manhattan. By 
bringing over -Bonci, Basso, Renaud 
and Sammarco, Hammerstein taught 
the lesson that there were capital 
artists abroad unknown to New York 
audiences, and he promises further 
surprises for the future. He is a 
musician himself, and knows the good 
and bad points of all his singers. One 
of his most commendable deeds has 
been the bringing back to the stage of 
the admirable Mr. Gilibert, who has 
lived in New York. for some years, and 
whose absence from the Metropolitan 
has been inexplicable. 

Having no German operas in his pres- 
ent list, Oscar Hammerstein finds it a 
little difficult to secure a_ sufficiently 
varied repertory. There are really sur- 
prisingly few operas that the public 
cares for, and the favorites of a former 
generation do not appeal to the public 
of today. Mr. Hammerstein has expe- 
rienced the truth of these remarks of 
late in a somewhat unpleasant manner. 
Within the last few weeks he has revived 
three old favorites—‘Un Ballo in 
Maschera,” “Dinorah” and “Fra Dia- 
volo” ; but only the last named proved a 
success, altho they were all well sung 
and staged. It must be admitted that 
“Un Ballo in Maschera” is not one of 
Verdi’s best operas; but “Dinorah” con- 
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tains some of Meyerbeer’s choicest mu- 
sic, yet it was heard by only a hand{ul 
of people. Auber’s “Fra Diavolo,” for- 
tunately, had better luck. Its delightful 


*tunes, well sung, and its funny plot, 


amusingly acted, found immediate re- 
sponse, and the indications are that this 
youthful opera at the age of seventy- 
seven has been restored to the regular 
repertory. 

What is more, Mr. Hammerstein has 
announced his intention of devoting his 
repertory next winter largely to French 
operas of the class to which “Fra Dia- 
volo” belongs. He promises Massenet’s 
“Manon,” which is familiar here, and 
two very interesting novelties—Char- 
pentier’s “Louise,” which has for years 
been a favorite in France, and De- 
bussy’s ““Péleas et Melisande.” He is 
considering the plan of giving perform- 
ances in other American cities. He will 
drop some of the older Italian operas 
and produce Weber’s “Freischiitz” and 
at least three of Wagner’s operas, to be 
sung in French. He has engaged for 
his French performances two of the 
leading singers of the Opéra Comique 
in Paris, M. Perier and Mary Garden. 
Thus, to some extent, there will be a 
division of. labor between our two opera 
houses—-light opera at the Manhattan 
and the more dramatic works at the 
Metropolitan. 


& 


Solo and Orchestral Concerts 


If our review this month is devoted 
almost entirely to the two opera houses, 
that is because there has been little to 
chronicle and discuss apart from the 
performances given at the Manhattan 
and the Metropolitan. New York has 
become opera-mad, and concert givers 
for the time being have to take a back 
seat. 

Soloists have been few and far be- 
tween. Some of their concerts have 
presented a conjugal aspect. Record 
has been made already of a recital by 
Mr. and Mrs. Petschnikoff. More re- 
cently, Mr. Lhévinne arranged a concert 
at which his wife also played; she, too, 
is an excellent pianist. The young 
American violinist, Francis Macmillen, 
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gave a concert with the eminent Belgian 
violoncellist, Miss Elsa Ruegger, who 
had previously played at a Philharmonic 
concert. On both of these occasions 


she maintained her reputation as the * 


best performer of her sex on her instru- 
ment. She is far from being a merely 
brilliant player, which is fortunate, for 
no instrument is so unsatisfactory as the 
violoncello when used ‘as a mere me- 
dium of display. She subordinates vir- 
tuosity to beauty of tone and the ex- 
pression of sentiment. 
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Mr. Walter Damrosch’s New York 
Symphony Orchestra has been reorgan- 
ized and enlarged to ninety-five players. 
It starts soon on a tour of the South and 
Middle West. Next season this organ- 
ization will give eight Saturday evening 
and twenty Sunday afternoon perform- 
ances. 

The last Philharmonic was devoted to 
Haydn and Beethoven. At the preced- 
ing concert, Mr. Safonoff gave much 
pleasure by a revival of Mendelssohn’s 
Italian symphony. The Philharmonic 
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INDIAN BRASS PLAQUE. 


With equestrian figure in center and border showing the twelve signs of the 
zodiac. Twenty inches iv diameter. In the A. W. Drake collection. 


Josef Lhévinne’s last concert in New 
York was the seventy-fifth he has given 
in this country since last November. 
Before the end of the season his appear- 
ances exceeded one hundred by five—a 
record figure. 

The Kneisel Quartet continues to 
draw audiences which more than fill 
Mendelssohn Hall. Unfortunately, the 
admirable violoncellist of the Quartet, 
Mr. Alvin Schroeder, returns to Ger- 
many in the spring to remain there. 


has had the most prosperous season in 
its history. An extra concert is to be 
given, at which Mr. Safonoff will con- 
duct the two works with which he has 
so far made the deepest impression— 
the Tchaikovsky “Pathetic Symphony” 
and the “Tannhauser” overture. Mr. 
Lhévinne will make the occasion more 
notable still by playing the Rubinstein 
concerto, with which he made such a 
sensation at his first New York appear- 
ance last year. 
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Art Notes 


The March calendar of art events in 
New York has listed several interesting 


private exhibitions, at which at least one . 


PORTRAIT MEDALLION OF MADAME 
ERNEST RAYNAUD. 


Executed in Paris, 1901. 


memorable canvas was shown. Our 
splendid colorist; John LaFarge,-gave : 
the chance to see his ultimate: rendering 
of a subject which attracted him many 
years ago and which he has before ren- 
dered in water-color, “The Wolf Charmer” 
he calls this beautiful piece of weird sug- 
gestiveness of superstition and savage 
- power, and in a composition that gives 
us certainly both of those requirements 
of Berenson’s for a great figure picture— 
“tactile values” and movement—we sce 
a bestially primitive man ‘striding for- 
ward with watchful cunning and fanat- 
ical intensity of belief in his own power 
over the horrible beasts that crowd after 
him. The man knows that to lose faith 
in his music would be to die. The beasts 
are not tamed out of their savage in- 
stincts in any way, and the whole effect 
of the movement and of the color 
in. which the masses are éenveloped—vi- 
brating bluish tones—is to produce in us 
terror of untamed, fundamental sav- 
agery. Mr. LaFarge has called forth all 
his great knowledge for the production 
of this great work, and, as in all his final 
things, loses himself in absorption in his 
subject. How he has gleaned his store 
of memories of color one can gather to 
a slight extent in a view of the studies 


and sketches shown with “The Wolf 
Charmer” at Montross’s. They are rec- 
ords of visits to Japan, Samoa, Tahiti, 
Fiji and Hawaii. Studies of color and 
form and unusual movement, mostly in 
water-color, and covering many years. 
It is one of the crying shames of our time 
that no great commission for a decora- 
tion in a public building in New York has 
been given to LaFarge. His beautiful 
“Ascension” in the Tenth street church, 
done so many years ago, may remain to 


OBVERSE OF CENTENNIAL MEDAL OF THE 
NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


Executed in New York, 1904. 


us the only adequate expression of his 
genius. 

The recent portraits by J. J. Shannon, 
shown at Knoedler’s, are very uneven in 
merit, but on the whole less errant on the 
score of taste than many he showed us 
last year. The portraits of Mrs. Fred- 
erick Pratt and Mrs. John Pratt are al- 
most up to his best work. The portrait 
of Meredith Pyne with his collie dog is a 
notable arrangement, with a rather splen- 
did air of distinction and much harmony 
of colors. This year he has no bother- 
some groups to arrange, and his successes 
in posing single figures are always more 
notable. He slights his hands and often 
pays little attention to construction in the 
figure; but when his decorative color 
schemes are pulled together by the quict- 
ing hand of time the possessors of most 
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of these portraits will have delightful pic- 
tures, 

Mr. Macbeth this month shows us 
nineteen strong portrait canvases from 
the brush of Ellen Emmet. Always as 
yet a little brusque in her manner of ap- 
proaching a character, her sincere real- 
ism is a relief after the stylistic painter’s 
work. Unlike Shannon, she will not be 
sought out to portray clothes and set- 
tings. She will paint men solidly and 
with increasing insight, and, judging 
from at least three canvases here, she will 
attain to greater beauty of color than she 
can now be said to be mistress of. The 
most complete portraits in the exhibition 
_ might be said to be those of Mrs. Good- 
rich and Augustus St. Gaudens. The 


most charming—and charm is not one of 
Miss Emmet’s characteristics usually— 
the portraits of the boy “Grenville” and 


SEAL OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
Executed in New York, 1903. 


the girl “Eleanor,” the most interesting 
in study type perhaps that of young 
Mr. Joseph H. Choate, Jr., but all the 
work is so downright honest that it is re- 
freshing. 

A. W. Drake’s famous collection of 
brass and copper has been dispersed. 
It was on exhibition at The American 
Art Galleries for several days preceding 
the sale, which took place on the after- 
noons of February 25th, 26th, 27th, 
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March Ist and 2d. It attracted many 
buyers, including the Metropolitari Mu- 
seum of Art, and took on the nature of 
a social function. The gross receipts 
from the sale were $34,152. Mr. Drake 
began collecting many years ago, and 
never lost his enthusiasm over a good 
bit of brass or copper. His purchases 
were made with discrimination, and as 
a result the collection went for good 
prices. One copper water jar sold for 
$500, the highest price of the sale. 

In a comparatively short time, if the 
news of a change in the designs of our 
coins be true, the whole American public 
will have its attention called to a form 
of art production not usually noticed by 
any great part of it. The members and 
friends of the Grolier Club have this 
month been treated to an exhibition of 
work of this medallist’s art at its best for 
this time and country—an exhibition of 
the collected works by the Russian- 
American, Victor D, Brenner. This ex- 
hibition includes about eighty pieces, of 
which many are portrait plaques and the 
rest medals and seals of memorial char- 
acter. Mr. Brenner is only about thirty- 
five years of age, but has been working 
at his craft since the age of thirteen, at 


PORTRAIT PLAQUE OF DR. DUMONTIER. 
Executed in Paris, 1905. 
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first in Russia with his father, who was 
an engraver of seals, and after 1890 here, 
where he studied at night while engrav- 
ing for a jeweler in the daytime, until 
1898, when he went to Paris to study 
with Roty and at Julian’s for two years. 
Then, after a year of travel, he returned 
to New York, and has since been pro- 
ducing all the different sorts of portrait 
work as well as medals. The medallist’s 
art differs from the sculptor’s in its re- 
semblance to that of the engraver. Many 


of modeling in relief on a wax back- 
ground gives a certain hardness to the 
outlines and takes away a little from the 
charm of the portraits. Within the out- 
lines, however, they are most delicately 
modeled. They are not always as well 
spaced as those old marvels, the Floren- 
tine medals, nor as most Greek coins. 
As a designer, Brenner does not yet rank 
with the French medallists of today, but 
among us he is not yet rivaled. The 
most beautiful of his portraits is that of 


THE VATICAN EDITION OF THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
Showing decoration on vellum binding. 


of Mr. Brenner’s medals are cut directly 
into the soft steel dies, which are after- 
ward hardened, and into which the metal 
disks are pressed to take the impression 
of the design. When he models his de- 
signs or portraits that are to be made 
into medals, he uses a slate background 
and reduces the original model in a re- 
ducing machine of pantagraphic charac- 
ter to the required size. Portraits not so 
reduced are cast in silver or bronze, but 
the use of the slate background instead 


Mr. Samuel P. Avery, perhaps. Those 
we reproduce give a fair idea of his 
range. 

The Catholic Encyclopedia, as issued 
by the Robert Appleton Company of | 
Union Square, New York City, in the 
so-called Vatican edition, is a very elab- 
orate book. The edition is strictly lim- 
ited to twenty-six copies of fifteen vol- 
umes to each set. The binding is in full 
vellum, with elaborate gold tooling. 
The books contain hand illuminations, 
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facsimiles in color, photogravures in 
tint, and each set is autographed by His 


Holiness Pope Pius X. The price of © 


this set of books has been fixed at 
$2,250, with the publishers’ privilege to 
advance the same without notice. The 
illustration but faintly shows the beauty 
of the cover design. 


2 
The Drama 


It would naturally be anticipated that 
Richard Mansfield’s production of “Peer 
Gynt” would please the Ibsenites because 
they would have an opportunity for the 
first time of seeing before them upon the 
stage the creatures which they had 
hitherto had to vivify 
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that, but he has, at the same time, drawn it 
out so that the play as a whole is nearly as 
long as it is on the Norwegian stage and 
yet contains only half as many scenes. 
In New York City the orchestra playing 
the Grieg suite deservedly received al- 
most as much applause as the actors, al- 
tho the music was not used, as Ibsen in- 
tended it should be, to cover the wounds 
left by the cuts made in the play. Even 
the Ase’sdeath music was played with the 
house lights on and interrupted by cur- 
tain calls. The drunken Peer who stag- 
gers about the stage in the second scene 
has none of the lovable qualities with 
which Ibsen endowed him and the audi- 
ence has therefore no sympathy with 
Solveig’s infatua- 





by main strength 
of imagination, and 
it would also be sup- 
posed that the play 
would be “caviar to 
the general” because 
in this version some 
scenes are quite in- 
comprehensible with- 
out their excised 
context. Curiously 
enough the effect of 
the production is 
quite the opposite. 
Those who do not 
read Ibsen rather 
take to it, regarding 
it as a_ series of 
beautiful spectacles 
and admiring Mans- 
field’s make-up in 
his triple part of 
youth, manhood and 
old age. They did 
not miss the deeper 
meaning of the apo- 
log, because from 
what they could see 
on the stage there 
was no reason to 
suspect that there 
was such a meaning. 

No one can find 
fault with Mr. 
Mansfield for cut- 
ting down the play, 





tion with him. 
Mme. Nazimova 
has returned to the 
3ijou Theater with 
a greatly improved 
cast in Ibsen’s most 
powerful and patho- 
logical drama. We 
have already noticed 
in this department 
Mme. Nazimova’s 
“Hedda Gabler” 
with her _ earlier 
support, but the re- 
cent substitutions 
have so improved 
the play, that now 
it may be said to be 
in some respects 
the best dramatic 
production given to 
a New York audi- 
ence this winter. 
We need say no 
more now than that 
Mme. Nazimova is 
a really great 
actress, the part of 
Hedda a_ great 
part, and that no 
other player that 
has been seen in the 
part in New York, 
not even Mrs. 
Fiske, has come 
within hailing dis- 








since even Ibsen 
himself sanctioned 


RICHARD MANSFIELD, : 
As the youthful dreamer in “Peer Gynt,” It is 


tance of her, 
fortunate 
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that the Shaw craze has been strong 
enough to bring. upon the American 
stage. at the Herald Square Theater 
one of his ‘earlier comedies, “Wid- 
owers’ Houses,” for. it has a more 
pertinent and timely interest for us than 
some of his later plays. The title is ob- 
viously of scriptural derivation, but with 
a Shavian twist. The theme is tainted 
money and the lesson is that we are all 
tarred with the same stick. The hero, 
if the term can be used for a Shaw char- 
acter, falls in love with a charming 
heiress, but parts from her on learning 
that her father has obtained his wealth 
by rent of foul and diseased tenement 
houses in East London, but when it is 
explained to him that his own income is 
derived from mortgages on these same 
tenements he abandons his ideals and 
sinks to the mercenary level of his asso- 
ciates.. The play is full of witty hits at 
all sorts of wickedness and folly, and it 
is to be hoped that it will take a perma- 
nent place on the American stage. It is 
admirably acted in its present produc- 
tion. 

Last season, when an attempt to put 
Shaw’s most “unpleasant” play, “Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession,” on the stage in 
New York, it was suppressed, after 
one performance, by the police amid 
great excitement and hot discussion. 
The second: night the street was crowd- 
ed with people who were willing to pay 
$10 or $25 for seats. This winter the 
same play, having been declared unob- 
jectionable by the courts, was again 
produced, but it failed to arouse any in- 
terest in either the godly or ungodly, 
2nd was played to a half-empty audi- 
torium. We leave the moral to be 
drawn by the reader. 

The waning interest in the Ben Greet 
plays seems to indicate strongly that the 
early success was due largely to the 
charming personality of Edith Wynne 
Matheson, who is now no longer con- 
nected with the company. In “Mac- 
beth,” the part of Lady Macbeth is rele- 
gated to third or fourth place in im- 
portance, by the weakness of the char- 
acter carrying the role. The attempt to 
present the play under the original set- 
ting and conditions of the Elizabethan 
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stage, altho historically of interest, is 
somewhat wearying to the audience on 
account of the monotony of the scenery 
and the lack of intervals. The educa- 
tional value of the Ben Greet series is 
great, because it is only in this way that 
one can get the Shakespeare plays in 
their entirety and approximately as they 
first appeared, but they only emphasize 
the improvements made in stage man- 
agement in the last two centuries—im- 
provements that Shakespeare himself, if 
he lived now, would be the foremost to 
take advantage of. 

Rex Beach’s play might be appro- 
priately called “ “The Spoilers’ Spoiled,” 
because it retains little of the peculiar 
qualities which made the novel popular. 
“The Spoilers” was an unusual book, 
but it makes a very ordinary melodrama. 
The stage manager has done his part 
well; there are some beautiful views of 
Alaskan mountains and fiords, and the 
fighting is fierce enough to satisfy the 
most pugnacious spectator, but the act- 
ing is stiff and the characters have lost 
the realism and vitality which were their 
redeeming features in the book. 

“On Parole,’ by Louis Evan Ship- 
man, is a Civil War drama, but senti- 
mental rather than melodramatic. The 
shooting: is reduced to the minimum and 
the lines carefully worded so as not to 
offend either Northern or Southern 
prejudices. The production is ade- 
quately staged and played naturally and 
quietly, altho the actors show, by their 
failure to make the most of the aristo- 
cratic Southern accent, that they are not 
to the manor born. 

We have already stated it as our 
opinion that “The Man of the Hour,” 
by George Broadhurst, is the best play 
of its kind that has been produced in 
New York this year. Mr. Broadhurst’s 
latest piece, however, entitled “The Mills 
of the Gods,” is a thoroly second-rate 
prodtction. It sticks as close as glue 
to all the old threadbare stage conven- 
tionalities, and is almost melodramatic 
enough to suit a Bowery audience. The 
play was fairly well acted, especially by 
Mr. Selwyn, who took the part of the 
villain. It should not have a very long 
run. 





The Czar 


BY AYLMER MAUDE 


[Mr. Maude is one of the best versed Englishmen in Russian affairs row living. He is 
*a close personal friend of Tolstoy and has translated most of the famous novelist’s works 


and has written much about him.—<Ep1ror.] 


URING my recent visit to Russia 
|) I tried to learn what his subjects 
think of the Czar. I met men 

who have conversed with him, but none 
who share Mr. Stead’s view, namely, 
that the Czar is a firm, well-intentioned 
ruler, the right man to steer the ship of 
state. Some still hold an opinion that 
used to be popular and say that the Czar 
is personally well intentioned, but is so 
weak, ill informed and readily swayed by 
those around him that he seldom man- 
ages to give effect to his good intentions. 
Most people in a position to form an 
opinion seem, however, to have arrived 
at the conclusion that, tho he may be 


weak, he is also obstinate, and clings to 
autocratic power with Byzantine cun- 
ning and with a tenacity that yields to 


nothing but to fear. He is also said to be 
extremely superstitious. In his desire to 
obtain a son and heir he turned first to 
the French spiritualist, Philippe, and 
when this man’s incantations failed, the 
Czar groveled on the floor before the 
immaculate and wonder-working body 
of St. Seraphim, to whose assistance he 
attributes the ultimate granting of his 
wish, 

A very competent observer, who.plays 
no small part in the constitutional move- 
ment, answered my inquiry as to what 
he thought of the Czar by saying with 
emphasis: “I consider him the culprit 
chiefly responsible for the present state 
of Russia.” That is now a very general 
opinion, 

What Russia needs most is some firm 
ground on which reforms may be based, 
and what prevents such firm ground 
from being secured is the continual and 
capricious interference of the Czar in 
legislation and in the administration of 
the law. 

Neither Witte, nor Stolypin, nor any 


other Minister has been or can be sure 
of his ground so long as that interference 
continues. Take, for instance, the amaz- 
ing case, first mentioned by Prince 
Ourotsof in the Duma, and confirmed by 
Lapoukin’s report to Stolypin, which 
leaked out at the time of the trial of the 
Workmen’s Committee in Petersburg 
last October. 

While Witte was Premier a secret 
printing press was set up in one of the 
departments of the (Gendarmerie in 
Petersburg, and officials printed leaflets 
inciting the people to riot. These 
were distributed in the provinces by 
emissaries of the Government. The. 
whole affair was contrary to Witte’s 
wish and policy; yet, in Russia, where 
men are often shot or exiled to Siberia 
for offenses far less grave than this, no 
one has been brought to trial. The only 
explanation is that the officials who in- 
cited the people to riot did so at the wish 
of certain highly placed personages, who, 
being under the Czar’s protection, are 
safe from punishment, or even from 
prosecution. 

Administrative chaos must exist as 
long as the arbitrary wish of one man 
can override any and every law, and to 
keep the whole administration in doubt 
as to whether the Minister nominally in 
power is the man who must be obeyed, 
or whether the real power belongs to 
some one else. 

The extraordinary confusion produced 
by the Czar’s personal interference with 
matters he does not understand was 
brought home to me almost as soon as I 
reached Petersburg by the following in- 
cident. Dining at the house of a well 
known publisher, I sat next to T. D. 
Batushkof and heard from him the story 
of the suppression of his monthly 
magazine, God’s World, a discreetly 
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managed publication of good stand- 
ing. This is what happened: T. D. 
Batushkof had written an article blam- 
ing the violence practiced both by the ex- 
treme Right and the extreme Left, by 
upholders of the Government on the one 
side and the revolutionaries on the other. 
A review of this article, written by a 
personal enemy of Batushkof’s, appeared 
in Prince Othtomsky’s paper, The Pe- 
tersburg News, and in this review opin- 
ions which Batushkof had quoted 
with condemnation of the violent 
utterances of extreme revolutionaries 
were reproduced as tho they were 
his own sentiments. No sooner had 
this review appeared than some one 
hastened to show it to the Emperor, 
who telephoned to Stolypin to take 
action in the matter. Stolypin, know- 
ing nothing about it except that the 
Emperor wished Batushkof to be pun- 
ished, telephoned to the Prefect to “arrest 
the Revolutionary Batushkof and stop 
his paper.” The Prefect telephoned back, 
“There is no Revolutionary Batushkof ; 
that is only T. D. Batushkof, a man of 
position, editor of God’s World and co- 
editor of the Journal of the Ministry of 
Education.” 

As the Emperor was concerned, Stoly- 
pin insisted that at any rate the maga- 
zine must be stopped and Batushkof must 
be prosecuted. ‘The gendarmes accord- 
ingly came to the editorial office, 
searched the premises, stopped the fur- 
ther sale of the magazine, and handed 
copies of it to the Public Prosecutor for 
him to indict Batushkof. The Public 
Prosecutor, on reading the article of 
which the Emperor (without having 
read it) had disapproved, was obliged to 
say that no prosecution founded on it 
could succeed ; but, anxious to oblige the 
Emperor, he read up the back numbers 
of the magazine and succeeded in finding 
two articles on which he thought some 
sort of an indictment could be founded. 

Meanwhile Batushkof went to see 
Prince Ouhtomsky, and asked him what 
he meant by publishing so unfair a re- 
view of an article written by him, 
Batushkof, a frequent contributor to the 
Petersburg News. 

Ouhtomsky assured him that the arti- 
cle had gone in without his having no- 
ticed it; and undertook to publish an 
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apology and also to insert Batushkof's 
own explanation of the occurrence. No 
sooner was this done, than Batushkof 
hurried off to have the matter laid be- 
fore the Czar. To his dismay he found 
that the latter had just gone yachting 
for a few weeks, and was not to be trou- 
bled with business matters during his 
cruise! 

So, at the time I met him, his maga- 

zine ‘was stopped, the prosecution 
against him was proceeding, and he was 
quite in the dark as to what was likely 
to happen. He could make no arrange- 
ment with contributors and could issue 
no announcements for next year, tho it 
was just the time when announcements 
ought to have been made to provincial 
subscribers. 
_ All this was happening just a year 
after the Czar, in the famous: manifesto 
of October 30th, 1905, had granted free- 
dom of the press to his subjects, and it 
is entirely characteristic of the way in 
which Russia is now. governed; only it 
often happens that not the fate of a pa- 
per merely, but the lives of men and 
women, hang on the reckless whim of a 
man who will not refrain from interfer- 
ing in matters he does not understand. 
(I am glad to see, from Russian papers 
now to hand, God’s World is again ap- 
pearing. ) 

Tho newspapers and periodicals are 
continually being suppressed, the cen- 
sorship on books in Russia is now not 
nearly so severe as it used to be. One 
finds Kropétkin’s books and nearly all 
Tolstoy’s, as well as the writings of the 
chief Continental socialists and anar- 
chists, publicly sold in Petersburg and 
Moscow. One booklet, however, the 
censor had lately been obliged to pro- 
hibit, nor, when one reads it, can one 
feel surprised that he should do so. It 
is “A Complete Collection of the 
Speeches of the Emperor Nicholas II,” 
reprinted verbatim from the Official 
Gazette. It would, indeed, be difficult 
to frame a more damning indictment of 
autocratic pretensions than is supplied 
by this little volume. Almost at the 
commencement stands the Czar’s mem- 
orable rebuke of the “insensate fancies” 
of those members of the local govern- 
ments who, when offering congratula- 
tions on his accession to the throne, ven- 
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tured to hint that it was desirable that 
representatives of the people should be 
allowed some share in the preparation 
of the laws. Further on, we find his 
speeches during the miserable Japanese 
war, his expressions of gratitude to the 
reactionaries, and the book concludes 
with his decree to the Senate dissolving 
the Duma. 

That the censor should suppress the 
Czar’s speeches is quite in keeping with 
the topsyturvydom that reigns in Rus- 
sia. So, too, is the fact that not only the 
Social Revolutionary party and the So- 
cial Democrats, but even the Cadet party 
(much the ‘largest party in the late 

Duma) are treated as illegal organiza- 
‘tions, and any Government officials 
joining them are dismissed from their 
posts, while they are publicly invited to 
join the “League of Russian Men,” 
which is treated with especial favor and 
has been repeatedly thanked by the Czar 
for its loyalty, tho it distinctly rejects 
the present Constitution of the Empire 
and clamors for a return to undisguised 
autocracy. “This league has been active 


in promoting the anti-Jewish pogréms, 


and one of its Moscow newspapers an- 
nounced the assassination of Herzen- 
stein, a prominent Jewish member of 
the Cadet party, some twelve hours be- 
fore the crime was actually committed. 

In the Russian papers just to hand, 
one reads a telegram from Kazan stat- 
ing that this “League of Russian Men” 
is organizing a meeting in honor of the 
imperial mercy recently shown to one 
of their number. The man in question 
murdered a lawyer during the last anti- 
Jewish pogrom, and was sentenced to 
eight months’ imprisonment and to the 
loss of his civil rights: The Czar, on 
the principle, no doubt, that there are 
“limits to human endurance,” has re- 
duced this sentence to two months’ im- 
prisonment without loss of rights. 

The same paper tells of several men 
hung and of others shot for robbery 
with violence; but they, did not belong 
to the league which favors the return 
to undiluted autocracy, and no imperial 
mercy was shown them. 

Many officials in all departments of 
state follow the Czar’s example, and, ig- 
noring the law, issue reckless and hap- 
hazard decrees. For instance, in Mos- 
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cow | made the acquaintance of a stu- 
dent who is.a Social Democrat. He was 
exiled to Minousinsk, in Siberia, for lec- 
turing to groups of peasants, but when 
he had been there five months he was 
amnestied. After the Manifesto of Oc- 
tober, 1905, he again carried on propa- 
ganda among the peasants. At the time 
he met with no opposition from the 
police, who did not know what was go- 
ing to happen, or in how far the liberty 
of speech promised in the Manifesto was 
to be observed in practice. In fact, some 
police officials at that time made speeches 
much more extreme than his own. 
After the Moscow insurrection, in De- 
cember, however, the reaction set in and 
he was arrested, and without trial, and 
without even being charged with any 
definité offense, he was «sentenced by 
“administrative order” to exile in North- 
eastern Siberia for five years. The 
wretched village to which he was to be 
sent was 9,000 versts (6,000 miles) from 
Moscow. It was a place where it was 
impossible to find work and where the 
lot of political prisoners, left for years 
to live as best they can among the semi- 
savage natives, is miserable to the last 
degree. He was despatched on the long 
journey with common criminals, exposed 
to all kinds of dirt, vermin and disease, 
When, after some months of slew 
travel and of prison, he at last reached 
Irkitsk—having gone 5,000 versts—a 
telegram came stating that he might be 
sent back. His sister had succeeded in 
seeing some highly placed official, who 
altered the sentence to one of two years’ 
exile abroad at the student’s own ex- 
pense. He might go to Switzerland, 
America or wherever he liked. On his 
return to Moscow he was told that he 
would be sent to the frontier by étape— 
that is to say, he would be marched along 
with a gang of prisoners and housed in 
prison at night. Once again private in- 
fluence was brought to bear, and permis- 
sion was granted him to travel by rail,” 
provided that he paid his own fare and 
that of a gendarme who was to accom- 
pany him. Next, permission was asked 
for him to be let out for two days to bid 
good-bye to his family, he having been 
arrested suddenly and no opportunity 
having been allowed him to arrange his 
affairs. This request, too, was granted; 
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and in reply to the inquiry whether it 
would matter if he stopped out rather 
more than two days, he was told that it 
would not matter. 

When I met him he had been out about 
a week, and had no intention of surren- 
dering till he should be arrested. 

One could give: any number of in- 
stances of the reckless, irresponsible wav 
in which Russia is governed, and it all 
hinges on the Czar’s autocratic power, 
which is fatal to real reform. 

What Russia needs first of all is some 
clear and definite rule of law, and the 
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public trial of officials who infringe the 
law. This is unattainable so long as a 
capricious Autocrat interferes in public 
affairs. That is why the state of Russia 
‘is going from bad to worse, and why 
year by year it drifts nearer and nearer 
to a terrible revolutionary catastrophe, 
which threatens to destroy the very bases 
of civilization. To rid itself of the 
Autocracy Russia has to risk national 
suicide, but more and more Russians are 
coming to feel that the Autocracy poi- 
sons all that makes life worth living. 


Lonpvon, ENGLAND. 


Strawberries 


BY COUNT LEO TOLSTOY 


T was a hot June day. The air was 
| still. The foliage of the forest was 
shining, thick and green. Rare 
were the yellowed leaves that fell from 
the birches and the lindens. Odorous 
flowers enameled the eglantine thickets ; 
the clearings were carpeted with lucem; 
the wheat, thick, bending, undulating 
was ripe to bursting. 

In the fields, the moor-hen cried. In 
the oats and the barley quail whistled 
and disported by turns. The nightingale 
in the wood emitted only an occasional 
trill. The heat was dry. The dust on 
the roads was a finger deep where undis- 
turbed and, under the slightest whiff of 
wind, it rose in dense clouds which 
drifted sometimes to the right and some- 
times to the left. 

The peasants are completing their 
buildings and hauling manure; the hun- 
gry cattle are waiting under the burn- 
ing sun for their provender; the cows 
and the young calves accompanied by the 
’ cowherds are hurrying to their stables 
switching their tails. Small boys are 
guarding the horses on the roadsides. 
Women are dragging sacks of grass 
pulled in the woods. Little girls and 
maidens race together to the thickets 
where nestle the strawberries they will 
sell to the city people who have come 
into the country for the summer. These 


last, who occupy -villas of pretentious ar- 
chitecture, are either strolling under 
parasols in light, elegant, costly costumes 
along their graveled walks or they are 
sitting in the shade of groves which are 
fitted with tables, and, overcome by the 
heat, are drinking tea or cooling bever- 
ages. tie 

Near the superb villa of Nicolas 
Sémionovitch, adorned with a tower, a 
veranda, little balconies, a gallery—all 
fresh new and spick-and-span—stands a 
carriage drawn by three horses wearing 
bells, which, for fifteen roubles the round 
trip, has brought a gentleman from St. 
Petersburg. This gentleman, a politician, 


tolerant, very much in view, who serves 


on all the committees and all the com- 
missions, who composes with great tact 
the memorials to the Sovereign and who 
calls himself a faithful subject, this gen- 
tleman has come to pass the day (for, 
as an exceedingly busy man, he never 
gives more than a day) with his friend, 
a playmate of his boyhood, and almost of 
the same party. They differ only re- 
garding the manner in which constitu- 
tional principles should be applied. 

The St. Petersburgian is first of all a 
European with a slight penchant .for so- 
cialism. -He draws enormous salaries in 
the positions he fills. Nicolas Sémiono- 
vitch, on the contrary, is a true Russian, 
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orthodox, somewhat Slavophile and pos- 
sesses several thousand deciatines of 
land. 

They have dined in the garden; they 
have been served a dinner of. five 
courses ; but, by reason of the heat, they 
have eaten almost nothing, so that the 
pains of the cook, who receives forty 
rubles a month, and the labor of his 
scullions, who have been particularly 
zealous out of respect for the guest, have 
practically gone for nothing. These 
diners have relished only the cold soup, 
the fresh salmon and the parti-colored 
ices, attractive in form, ornamented with 
filaments of sugar and surrounded by 
tiny cakes. 

The other diners were the physician, 
a very liberal man; the tutor of the chil- 
dren ; a student, a fierce revolutionary so- 
cialist whom only Nicolas Sémiono- 
vitch can hold in check; Mary, the wife 
of Nicolas Sémionovitch, and the three 
children, of whom the smallest did not 
appear until the dessert. The dinner was 
a trifle dull; first because Mary, an ex- 
cessively nervous woman, was anxious 
about the stomach of Goga (the pet name 
of Nicolas, the youngest child), and, sec- 
ondly, because the moment the conver- 
sation touched on politics, the student, in 
order to show that he was not afraid to 
express his opinions before anybody, took 
part in the conversation; thereupon, the 
guest became silent and Nicolas Sémi- 
onovitch endeavored to calm the revolu- 
tionist. 

They sat down to the table at seven 
o'clock. After dinner, the friends in- 
stalled themselves on the veranda and 
sipped, as they talked, white wine diluted 
with iced mineral water. 

Their first disagreement was over the 
methods of elections: Was indirect repre- 
sentation to be preferred or not to be pre- 
ferred to universal suffrage? They were 


debating very warmly when they were ™ 


called into the dining-room (protected 
against flies by muslin screens) for the 
tea. , 

During the serving of the tea, the con- 
versation became general. Mary was 
scantly interested in it, all absorbed as 
she was by the signs of the derangement 
of Goga’s stomach. 

They talked of painting. Mary at- 
tempted to prove that there is in the de- 
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cadent school an indefinable but undeni- 
able something.. At the moment, she 
was not even thinking of decadent paint- 
ing; she was merely repeating what. she 
had said many times before. 

For the guest, the subject was totally 
devoid of interest, but he had heard de- 
cadent painting ridiculed and he talked 
about it with such a display of knowledge 
that no one would have suspected him of 
being indifferent, not only to the deca- 
dent school of painting but to every other 
school. 

Nicolas Sémionovitch knew by the look 
of his wife that something was troubling 
her, and he feared some sort of a dis- 
agreeable scene. Besides, it did not 
amuse him to assist at the dismember- 
ment of what she had said already a hun- 
dred times. 

The splendid bronze chandelier was 
lighted in the dining-room and Venetian 
lanterns in the court. The children were 
sent to bed after the little patient had 
been worked over a trifle. 

The guest, Nicolas Sémionovitch, and 
the doctor went out on the veranda again. 
The valet brings candles fitted with lit- 
tle shades, mineral water and wine, and 
toward midnight the conversation begins 
to grow animated, They asked each other 
what measures the Government ought to 
take at this highly important turning- 
point in the history of Russia. The guest 
and the host did not cease for a moment 
to talk and smoke. 

Outside, near the porte-cochére, might 
be heard the tinkling of the bells of the 
harnessed horses, which had not been 
fed, and the movements of the old pos- 
tillion, who now yawned and now snored. 
This postillion had worked more than 
twenty years for the same employer, and 
sent all his wages to his brother in the 
country except the three to five rubles 
he spent for drink. 

When from several quarters the cocks 
began to call and challenge each other, 
the coachman awoke and began to ask 
himself if he had not been forgotten. He 
descended from his seat and entered the 
villa. He perceived his passenger seat- 
ed, eating something, and talking be- 
tween the mouthfuls. He did not dare 
to show himself, and went in quest of a 
valet. 

The valet, in livery, was sleeping in-the 
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chair in the hall. The postillion woke 
him. The valet, an ancient serf, who 
supported by his earnings (the place was 
advantageous; fifteen rubles per month 
and about a hundred rubles in fees a 
year) his numerous’ family—five girls 
and two boys—jumped up, shook him- 
self, stretched, and went to tell his mas- 
ter that the postillion was getting ner- 
vous. 

When the valet approached the talkers, 
the discussion was in full swing. The 
doctor, who had joined the group, was 
taking part in it also. 

“TI cannot admit,” said the guest, “that 
the Russian people ought to develop along 
other lines. What is needed, before any- 


thing else, is liberty, political liberty . . . 
the safeguard 


the greatest liberty . 
of the rights of the others : 

The guest felt that he was getting sad- 
ly tangled, and was not saying what he 
meant to say, but in the heat of the dis- 
cussion he could not find the right words. 

“Without doubt,” said Nicolas Sémion- 
ovitch, who was not listening to his in- 
terlocutor, being solely intent on express- 
ing the thought which lay close to his 
heart, “without doubt but the 
end can be reached by another path, not 
thru a majority vote, but by a general 
agreement. Look at the decision of the 
deur vat wd 
“Ah, this mir!’ 

“Tt cannot be denied,” said the doctor, 
“that the Slavic race is peculiarly consti- 
tuted. I would not affirm, for instance, 
that the Polish right of veto is the 
aus 

“Permit me to finish my thought,” said 
Nicolas Sémionovitch, “The Russian 
people has special qualities. These quali- 
ties ” 

He was interrupted by the arrival of the 
servant, who approached with his eyes 
half open. 

“The coachman is getting uneasy,” 
said the valet. 

“Tell him that I am going to leave 
soon, and that I will pay him for his time 
what is proper.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

The valet withdrew, and Nicolas Sémi- 
onovitch was able to continue the devel- 
opment of his idea. But the guest and 
the doctor had heard it a score of times 
already (at least, so it seemed to them), 


and they began to contradict him, espe- 
cially the guest, by citing examples drawn 
from history. He was exceedingly well 
versed in history. The doctor sided with 
the guest, whose erudition he admired, 
and he was enchanted to have made his 
acquaintance. 

The conversation ran on. The dawn 
began to appear behind the wood on the 
other side of the road and the nightin- 
gale to sing; and still the group con- 
tinued to smoke and talk, to talk and 
smoke. They would be talking yet, per- 
haps, if the chambermaid had not ap- 
peared. 

She was an orphan, who, to earn her 
living, had been obliged to enter domestic 
service. She had served first in the house 
of a merchant. One of the employees 
had seduced her and she had become a 
mother. But her child died. Then she 
entered the service of a functionary, 
whose son, a collegian, had allowed her 
no peace. Finally she had entered as 
second chambermaid the service of Nic- 
olas Sémionovitch, where she was happy. 
Here her wages were paid her regularly 
and she had a safe home. 

She came to say that Madame desired 
the doctor and Nicolas Sémionovitch. 

“What is the matter?” demanded the 
latter. 

“Nicolas Nikolaievitch is not well,” re- 
plied the chambermaid, (Nicolas Niko- 
laievitch was Goga, who had overeaten 
the strawberries. ) 

“Well, in any event, it is time to go,” 
said the guest. “‘Look, it is daylight. We 
have parted well,” he added, smiling, 
content with himself and with his com- 
panions, who had permitted him to talk 
so much and so long. And he took his 
leave of them. 

The valet, dragging his benumbed 
legs with difficulty, had a long hunt 
for the guest’s hat and umbrella, which 
had been mislaid in some corner or 
other. The valet counted on a good 
fee, but the guest, always very gener- 
ous, being in the habit of giving at least 
a ruble, worn out by the conversation, 
forgot all about the fee, and it was not 
until he.was on his way that it occurred 
to him that he had not given anything 
to the valet. “Bah! so much the 
worse!” 

The coachman mounted his box, 
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picked up the reins, seated himself to 
one side, and the carriage moved away. 
The bells tinkled and the St. Peters- 
burgian, gently rocked by the highly 
elastic springs, mused on the poverty of 
ideas and the narrowness of his friend. 

Nicolas Sémionovitch, who did not 
immediately join his wife, thought the 
same thing. “This Petersburgian nar- 
rowness is frightful! They cannot shake 
it off!” he said to himself. 

He did not hurry to go to his wife, 
for he foresaw trouble of some sort. 

Strawberries were at the root of all 
the trouble. Some of the village chil- 
dren, the afternoon before, had brought 
some to the house, and Nicolas Sémion- 
ovitch, without bargaining, had bought 
two platesful of .the fruit, which was 
not very ripe. The children had run 
up to him at once and had eaten all the 
berries. Mary was in her room at the 
time, and when she learned that straw- 
berries had been given to Goga, she was 
very angry, since the child’s stomach was 
already out of order. She began heaping 
reproaches on her husband, who re- 
torted in the same tone, and the result 
was almost a quarrel. 

The wife, wearing a wrapper of flow- 
ered silk, of which she was very fond, 
but to which she gave scarcely a thought 
now, was in the children’s room; she 
was holding a candle for the doctor, 
who, with a very grave air, was exam- 
ining the child. 

“Yes,” she exclaimed, in an im- 
portant tone, “it is those accursed straw- 
berries !” 

“Why, precisely strawberries ?” 
queried Nicolas Sémionovitch timidly. 

“Why? You gave them to him to 
eat, and I have been up all night with 
him and the child is going to die!” 

“No, he will not die,” said the doc- 
tor, smiling; “a little bismuth and all 
will be well. We will give him some 
right away.” 

_ has gone to sleep again,” said 
she. 

“Well, then, no bismuth. I will come 
tomorrow.” 

“Thank you.” 

The doctor went away, but it was 
long before Nicolas Sémionovitch suc- 
ceeded in calming his wife. When he 
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finally got to sleep, it was already broad 
day. 
*x * * * * * 

At almost the same hour the peasants 
and the children of the neighboring vil- 
lage were returning to their homes, 
after guarding the cattle all night. 
Some were on horseback; others led 
their horses by the bridle, while the 
colts ran behind. 

Taraska Régounor, a barefooted boy 
of twelve years, in a short pelisse and a 
cap, mounted on a mare and holding by 
the bridle a gelding bay like his dam, 
was galloping toward the village. ahead 
of all the others. A black dog ran gayly 
before the horses, turning round often 
to look at them. A young bay stallion 
pranced proudly, kicking out now to 
the right and now to the left. Taraska, 
arrived at his izba, hitched the horses 
near the door and entered the hall. 

“Ohé! Still sleeping!” cried he to 
his sisters and to his brother, who slept 
on the floor in the hall. The mother, 


who slept with them, was already up to 
milk the cow. 
Little Olga jumped up, shook out 


with her two hands her towsled blonde - 
mane, and Fedka, who was sleeping be- 
side her, her head buried in a pelisse, 
rubbed her eyes. 

The night before the children had de- 
cided to go strawberrying, and Taraska 
had promised to wake his sister and his - 
little brother as soon as he returned 
from his night watch, and he had kept 
his word. During the night, sitting at 
the base of a thicket, he had fought 
against sleep; but now he was com- 
pletely awake and was eager to be off at 
once with the other children strawber- 
rying. His mother gave him a pitcher 
of milk. He cut himself a piece of 
bread and sat down to the table to eat. 

When, clad only in a shirt and a pair 
of pantaloons, he started with long 
strides up the road (leaving behind him 
the tracks of his bare feet, which min- 
gled with other similar tracks, bigger or 
smaller than his own, with the toes 
plainly imprinted), the red and white 
spots of the clothes of the little girls 
standing out against the fresh verdure 
of the wood, were already to be seen 
in the distance. (The night before, each 
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one had made ready a little basket and 
a jar, and without wasting any time, 
without even stopping to take bread, 
after making two signs of the cross, they 
had set out.) 

Taraska joined them in the great 
. wood soon after they had left the road. 
Everything was covered with dew— 
the grass, the bushes and the lowest 
branches of the trees. The bare legs of 
the little girls, drenched and chilled by 
the dew, were soon warmed by their 
walking, now on the humid grass and 
now on the dry soil. The strawberries 
were especially abundant in the cop- 
pices. The little girls entered first the 
coppice of the preceding year. Here, 
where the grass, not very high, mingled 
with the young shoots, the strawberries 
lay hidden—whitish, pinkish, and, in 
spots, completely red. Squatting on the 


ground, the little girls picked berry after 
berry; and with their tiny brown fin- 
gers they put the least perfect ones into 
their mouths and the rest into their bas- 
kets. 

“Olga, here are heaps of them! 


You 
wouldn’t believe it!” 

“No, no! You're wrong!” . 

“Aou!” cried from time to time the 
children, hidden from each other by the 
thickets. 

’ Taraska went off by himself to a cop- 
pice on the farther side of a ravine con- 
sisting of young walnuts and planes, 
which were already as tall as a man. The 
grass there was ranker and thicker and 
the berries there were bigger and juicier 
than elsewhere. 

“Groushka !” 

“Aou r: 

“And the wolf!” 

“What wolf? Why do you frighten 
me? But I’m not afraid!” answered 
Groushka, and, troubled by the thought 
of the wolf, she ate berry after berry— 
and the best. 

“Taraska has gone into the ravine. 
Taraska! Aou!” 

“Aou!” answered Taraska from the 
ravine. “Come here!” 

“We are coming. Over there, there 
are more.” : 

And the little girls went down the bank 
of the ravine, holding on by the sapling 
twigs. On the other side they found a 
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clearing studded with strawberries. © 
Quickly they became silent, so as to work 
better with their hands and mouths. Sud- 
denly they heard a rustling, which ap- 
peared to them something terrible to 
them in the midst of this silence, and they 
saw the grass and the twigs tremble. 
Groushka was wild with fright, and 
spilled half of the berries she had picked. 

“Mamma!” she shrieked, beginning to 
weep. 

“It isa hare! A hare, Taraska! A 
hare! There it is!” cried little Olga, 
pointing to a brown back and a pair of 
ears half hidden by the grass. “What is 
the matter with you?” she demanded of 
Groushka when the hare had disappeared. 

“TI thought it was the wolf,” answered 
Groushka, passing quickly from fright 
and tears to a joyous laugh. 

“The wolf! You are a stupid!” 

“T had a blue fright!” said Groushka, 
bursting into a laugh sonorous as a bell. 

They picked all the berries there and 
moved on. The sun was already up; it 
covered the verdure with brilliant spots 
or with shade, and made the dew, with 
which the little girls were now drenched 
to the waist, glisten. They were near 
the further edge of the forest, but they 
kept moving on in the hope of finding 
more strawberries. All of a sudden, from 
several directions at once, came the 
“Aou!” of a band of women and girls 
who had. come out from the village later 
than they in search of berries. At the 
lunch hour the baskets and the jars were 
already half full. 

The little girls met there Akoulina, 
their aunt, who was also out strawberry 
picking. Behind Akoulina trotted, on 
his big, bandy legs, a very little boy with 
a big belly, who -was bareheaded and 
whose only garment was a shirt. “He is 
always clinging to my heels,” said Akou- 
lina to the little girls, taking the young- 
ster in her arms. “I have nobody to mind 
him.” 

“We were frightened. just now by a 
hare—a big one; he ran away. You 
ought to have seen him.” 

“Ah! ah!” said Akoulina. Then she 
put the child down on the ground again. 

Soon ‘the little girls left Akoulina and 
resumed their picking. 

“Now we will rest a litttle bit,” said 
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Olga, sitting down in the thick shade 
of a walnut tree. “Oh, how tired I am! 
Why didn’t we bring some bread? I 
would be glad enough to eat some now.” 

“So would I,” said Groushka. 

“Why is Aunt Akoulina calling so 
loud? Do you hear her?” 

“Aou! Aunt Akoulina!” 

“Aou!” answered the aunt. 

“What is it ?” 

“Isn’t the little boy with you?” called 


Aunt Akoulina from the direction of the ° 


ravine. 

‘aa 

Immediately after the branches parted 
noisily for the passage of Aunt Akoulina 
herself, her skirt tucked up above her 
knees and her basket in her hand. 

“You haven’t seen the little boy?” 

“No.” 

“But this is terrible! Miehka!” 

“Mi—i—i—i—ieh—ka !” 

No answer. 

“Ah! What a shame! He has gone 
astray! He will be lost in the big wood!” 

Olga jumps up quickly and runs off 
with Groushka to look for the child on 
one side of the wood; Akoulina takes the 
opposite direction. ‘ Incessantly she called 
“Miehka!” in sonorous tones, but no one 
answered. 

“I am tired,” said Groushka, lagging 
behind. 

But Olga ran, without stopping, now 
to the right, now to the left, looking 
everywhere, 

The voice of Akoulina became fainter 
and fainter as she went farther and far- 
ther away. Olga had already given up 
the hunt and was returning to her start- 
ing point, when, in a clump of bushes 
near the trunk of a young linden, she 
heard the persistent and despairing cry 
of a bird and of her troubled brood. Evi- 
dently the bird was afraid of something. 
Olga peered into the thicket, which was 
surrounded by high, thick, white-flow- 
ered grass, and discovered there some- 
thing blue resembling a forest knoll. She 
approached and examined: it closer. It 
was Miehka. It was of Miehka that the 
bird was afraid and against Miehka that 
it was crying out. Miehka was lying 
upon his fat belly, with his hands under 
his head and his big, bandy legs stretched 
out; he was asleep. Olga woke him, 
gave him some strawberries, and called 
his mother. 
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And for a long time thereafter Olga 
recounted to her parents and relatives 
and to all the people she met how. she 
had searched for and found the child of 
Akoulina. 


The sun beat down straight upon the. 
forest and heated with its rays the earth 
and everything upon it. 

“Olga! let’s go and take a bath,” said 
some little girls who came running up. 

All together they went singing to the 
river. They were so busy pushing and 
pulling one another, so busy shouting 
and beating the water with their legs 
that they did not see the black clouds 
which mounted the heavens from the 
west; they did not remark that the sun 
hid itself from instant to instant, that 
the perfume of the flowers and of the 
birch leaves became more penetrating ; 
they did not hear the light claps of 
thunder. But before they had the time 
to dress the rain fell. The little girls, 
with their.chemises clinging to their 
dripping bodies, ran to their house, ate, 
and carried into the fields the dinner of 
the plowmen. 

When they .returned from the fields 
their chemises were already dry. They 
sorted carefully the berries, put them 
into bowls and plates and carried them 
to the house of Nicolas Sémionovitch, 
where they knew that they would be 
well paid. 

But this time the berries were not 
wanted there. 

As soon as Mary, who, stifling with 
heat, was reclining in an easy chair in 
the shade, caught sight of the little girls 
with their berries, she signaled to them 
with a movement of her fan to go away. 

“No, no; we don’t want any!” 

But Vala, the oldest son, a boy of 
twelve years, who was resting from the 
overwork of the lycie and who at that 
moment was playing croquet with some 
neighbors, ran to Olga, when he caught 
sight of the berries, and asked her how 
much they were. 

“Thirty kopeks.” 

“They are dear,” said he. 


He said 
that because he was always hearing it 
said by his elders. 


“Hold on! Go round this corner and 
wait for me there.” And he started to 
go to his old nurse. During his absence, 
Olga and Groushka admired a glass 
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globe on which they saw a little house, 
some. woods and some gardens; and this 
globe and the many other things they 
saw did not astonish them, for they ex- 
pected to find the most marvelous things 
in this world of nobles—mysterious and 
incomprehensible to them. 

Vala went to his old nurse on the run 
and demanded of her thirty kopeks. The 
nurse thought twenty kopeks enough, 


and she took them from a box and gave | 


- them to him. Trying to escape the no- 
tice of his father, who, feeling the need 
of refreshment after his painful night, 
had only just risen and was smoking 
and reading his papers, he brought the 
twenty kopeks to the little girls and de- 
voured the plate of berries. 

On her return to the house, Olga un- 
tied with her teeth the corner of her 
handkerchief into which the twenty 
kopeks were knotted and gave them to 
her mother. The mother put the money 
away in a safe place, and gathered up 
the soiled clothes to go to the river. 

Taraska, who, since lunch, had been 
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helping his father work the soil, was 
sleeping at this moment in the thick 
shade of an oak. His father, seated be- 
side him, was watching the ‘horse, which 
was browsing near the edge of a neigh- 
bor’s land, and which, in spite of the 
fact that his forefeet were tied, was in 
danger at any moment of doing damage 
to the neighbor’s bat field or meadow. 

The family of Nicolas Sémionovitch 
had resumed its ordinary aspect; every- 
thing was going well; the three-course 
lunch was ready and the flies had long 
been regaling themselves upon it, but no- 
body went to the table, because nobody 
was hungry. Nicolas Sémionovitch was 
proud of his opinions, whose value was 
evident to him, because he had refound 
them that very morning in his newspa- 
per. Mary was tranquil because Goga’s 
stomach was no longer out of order. 
The doctor was content because the 
remedy which he had prescribed had 
produced the desired effect. And Vala 
was blissful because he had eaten a 
heaping plate of strawberries. 

Yasnaya Powtana, Russia. 
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To a Friend in Rome 
BY MABEL BACON ENGLISH 


Rome holds the glory of the days of old, 

And tulips spring where once a Cesar trod: 
Here in my garden, after frost and cold, 

Brave jonquils thrust their fingers thru the sod. 


Is there a joy in all the wealth of Rome’. 
That equals quite the thrill my heart receives 
When, some still morning under God’s still dome 

I see the first faint promise of the leaves? 


Or, when the evening comes and veils the hill, 
And low stars tremble in the throbbing blue, 

_I hear from lone, low meadows, clear and shrill, 
The frogs’ first piping to the springtime new? 


Can pomp of oleander or of rose : 
Quite give the utter bliss the mayflowers bring 

To hearts so weary of the winter snows— . 
And blood-root, daintiest offering of the Spring: 


Te 
was it 
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Deep, vivid, passionate the joys of Spring 
There in the heart of glorious Empress, Rome: 
Here in.my garden wrens and thrushes sing: 
A shy, sweet spirit is our spring at home. 
Hartrorp, Conn. 





Men We Are Watching 


BY A WASHINGTON JOURNALIST 


Senator Rayner 
[worth RAYNER, of Maryland, is 


worth watching. He was not to be 

lost sight of under the unwritten 
prescription of silence for new Senators. 
He is not that kind. He has already 
made his mark—made it deep and 
broad. Few brainier men can be found. 
His will be a strong 


election sure. His scintillating rhetoric 
was hurtling thru the Senate while he 
was yet so fresh from court conflicts— 
so new to Senatal debates—that over 
and again, absorbed by the energy which 
possessed him, he addressed the chair, 
not as “Mr. President,” but as “May it 
please the Court!” 

: Solemn faces 





hand on the helm 
of the Ship of State 
for years to come. 
He is one of the 
few—painfully few, 
when we remember 
that there are in all 
ninety ~ nominal 
members in that 
august chamber— 
one of the few upon 
whom the “people 
will lean more and 
more, to guide legis- 
lation for their ben- 
efit. 

With Spooner 
gone and Bailey 
slipped from his 
high pedestal, there 
will be readjust- 
ments next session, 
and Rayner is des- 
tined to grow. He 
has already made 
both fame and for- 





= about him wrinkled 
in smiles, but they 
thought none the 
less of Rayner or 
of what he was 
saying. Every one 
likes Rayner... He 
is the likable kind. 
He says_ sharp, 
caustic, vitriolic 
things, but he says 
them so gracefully. 
He is fifty-six by 
the calendar. That 
does not matter, 
however, for he is 
not the kind that 
grows old. A touch 
of silver at the 
temples is worked 
into his dark-brown 
hair, by way of 
decoration, not in- 
dication. The hair 
has left the crown 
and is retreating 








tune at the bar. He 
has been an able 
attorney - general in 
Maryland. He has been thru the legis- 
lative mill in three terms as member of 
the House of Representatives. He is 
not the man to keep silent when opin- 
ions are in order. He has them—good 
ones—on any subject «that can be 
broached. He is earnest and honest 
with his convictions, and, better, he has, 
superlatively, the courage of them. 

He leaped at once into the arena and 
was in the thick of the fight—the great 
fight—over the Railroad Rate bill, from 
the moment he had made his calling and 


SENATOR ISIDOR RAYNER. 


from the big, bulg- 
ing forehead, but 
that only helps to 
emphasize the deep, broad head. A re- 
markable head it is, by the way; tre- 
mendously suggestive of intellectual 
qualities and first class mental ma- 
chinery. It rests on a short, sturdy 
neck, over solid shoulders and a full 
chest—good deliverers of the products 
of the mill above. But it’s mostly the 
face that frightens one till he has found 
his way. That overhanging forehead, 
with quick, dark eyes set back in the 
shadows, the dominant nose, the bris- 
tling mustache and determined chin are 
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suggestive of disagreeable things which 
do not materialize. Rayner is demo- 
cratic and cordial. He is quick to see 
the best in others, and there are few 
who make better, more genial friends. 

Mentally and physically Rayner is 
one of the substantial, solid sort, with 
good digestion waiting on good appe- 
tite. I had the honor of lunching with 
him the other day in the Senate restau- 
rant. His choice was a large platter of 
corned beef and cabbage and a cup of 
coffee. It is nothing tangible which 
renders one timid about approaching 
him. It is nothing real. His dignity is 
imperturbable, but never offensive. He 
is readier.than he looks to meet one 
half-way. 

Rayner has been the only Jew in the 
Senate. There are several in the 
House. There have been four or five 
back in Senate history. Benjamin left 
the Senate to be Confederate Secretary 
of the Treasury. There will be another 
in the chamber next session, when Gug- 
genheim of Colorado takes the oath. 
Rayner indicates his ancestry best in the 
flowers of rhetoric which bloom in ev- 
ery field of debate he enters. Every 
sentence which he speaks lies in lines of 
beauty, and his periods are rounded in 
eloquent climaxes. He has, facile 
princeps, the art of gracefully manipu- 
lating words without letting the em- 
broidery and poetic drapery deprive a 
single sentence of its rugged strength. 

When Rayner was a member of the 
House, President Cleveland summoned 
him to the White House and offered him 
the position of Minister to Spain. There 
is good diplomatic material in the man, 
but he replied : 

“While I should be glad to serve you and the 
country in the capacity you propose, I find upon 
reflection that it is impossible for me to do so. 
But, Mr. President, if you think you owe me 
or my State anything, I would like to make a 
swap with you. Instead of appointing me Min- 
ister to Spain, be pleased to appoint the son 
of a constituent of mine a cadet at the Naval 
Academy.” 

There was no vacancy in Rayner’s 
district, but the appointment was forth- 
with made. 

Rayner is a careful thinker, a brilliant 
speaker and merciless against measures 
he considers wrong; but his inclinations 
lead him to be too good a friend to per- 
mit of his being a very bitter enemy. 
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Senator LaFollette 


Robert Marion LaFollette was well 
among the watched before he emerged 
from the Governorship of Wisconsin to 
enter the Senate, two years ago. He 
came from hot times in the Middle West. 
He came after three consecutive clec- 
tions as Governor. He came charged to 
the muzzle with the mission which had 
brought him to the front in Wisconsin. 
He told me that he was ready to sacrifice 
everything for the success of that mis- 
sion, and his history in the Senate in- 
dorses it. He came filled to the brim 
with facts, and: under full head of steam 
determined to accomplish grand reforma- 
tions, and in the two years he has not 
abated the pressure. He is as devoutly 
earnest and intense about it all today as 
ever, and if his courage holds out he will 
accomplish great things, tho not so great, 
perhaps—surely not so quickly—as he 
anticipated. For the Senate is a slow, 
deliberate machine. It does not often 
round curves at dangerous speed, even 
when a man with all LaFollette’s energy 
is pushing. 

No one for an instant doubts LaFol- 
lette’s integrity of purpose and determi- 
nation—no one but admires his courage 
—but some of the strong ones, some of 
the mighty ones whose hands are on the 
lever, have questioned his judgment and 
rather overrash assaults upon the Senate 
as a whole and Senators individually, in 
his efforts to push things faster than 
things wanted to be pushed. They will 
be very helpful to LaFollette later when 
the first agony is over—when he has 
tamed his energy to Senatal solemnity. 

LaFollette has undeniable ability, and 
he is right on the main issues. Many a 
great man who has turned reformer has 


‘been led beyond enthusiastic support and 


been eaten up by the zeal of his cause: 
but LaFollette stopped short of that. He 
is growing stronger. He has more 
friends in the Senate than he thinks. He 
will find it out when he stops jabbing 
them. He is far from being so lone- 
some as the press imagines in his ruling 
passion to correct monopolistic evils. 
There are precious few who command 
the undivided attention of the Senate 
when they speak. LaFollette tried to 
command it before he had been long 
enough in the Senate even to know the 
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rules of debate. The oldest as well as 
the youngest Senator must earn his audi- 
ence, and often, then, be satisfied to go 
without it. It is not an indication of in- 
variable accuracy. LaFollette is recov- 
ering from his early wounds and grow- 
ing stronger. 

In the committee rooms, the Marble 
Room, at his home, LaFollette is one of 
the pleasantest men in the world to meet. 
He is the smilingest reformer who ever 
fought iniquity. He is made for smiles, 
even when he has to play Patience on 
the monument. His face is round and 














SENATOR LA FOLLETTE. 


full and large, smooth shaven, and from 
chin to forehead is made for smiles. 

LaFollette is short, brown, solid. He 
has a deep lung capacity, out of which 
rolls a voice like distant thunder. He 
has a tremendous shock of hair, bristling 
back from his forehead, like a lion’s 
mane, and while the thunder rolls he 
shakes his head till the hair floats to and 
fro and trembles as if swept by a full- 
fledged gale. 

His is a unique and attractive person- 
ality and with immaterial limitations ev- 
ery one wishes him success in his re- 
forms. He has a message—a real mes- 
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sage—bent upon public good, and the 
man with the message is the man most 
worthy of attention. Moreover, he is 
one of the best speakers in public life 
today, and that is three-quarters of the 
battle. 

& 


William Pinkney Whyte 


One of the most picturesque and in a 
way remarkable figures in the Senate 
Chamber, thru the last Congress, was 
William Pinkney Whyte, of Maryland, 
filling the late Senator Gorman’s unex- 
pired term, by the Governor’s appoint- 
ment. 4 

The facts and fancies concerning 
Whyte clash-te incredulity. Even up 
in the Press Gallery, where they know 
things pretty well, you rarely heard 
Whyte’s name mentioned among the 
very old men on the floor. It was sim- 


_-ply impossible to meet him every day 
“and keep that fact in mind. 


You saw 
him on his feet, on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, and you never thought of him as 
old. He stands straight as an officer on 
parade. His broad, square shoulders 
have the quick, elastic swing of youth 
to them. His chest expands, his head 
goes back with a defiant toss, and in a 
clear, corner-finding voice he sends out 
every little syllable clean-cut and care- 
fully emphasized. If you met him in 
the Marble Room or corridors you 
found him going at an energetic pace 
too fast for many of his colleagues. If 
he stopped to speak with you, you may 
have realized the strong, old-fashioned, 
Websterian face, but. you were . caught 
by the keen eye, quick wit and hearty 
laugh. There’s nothing time stained 
about them. 

Early in the session a man with 
white hair and mustache, not over fifty, 
but somewhat resembling Whyte, en- 
tered one door of the Marble Room as 
Whyte entered the other. A stranger 
who had sent his card to Whyte ac- 
costed the wrong man. The mistake 
was corrected, and the wrong man said 
to Whyte: 

“Senator, I have just been greatly 
honored. I have been taken for you.” 

Quick as a thought Whyte laid his 
hand on the other’s shoulder, remark- 
ing: 

“Young man, the pleasure’s all mine.” 
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Incidentally, Senator Whyte is eighty- 
three years old. He and veteran Sen- 
ator Morgan—who can hardly walk, 
much less run, down the corridors— 
were born within two months of each 
other. The Patriarch Pettus is his only 
senior in the Senate. A remarkable 
history Whyte’s has been. Twice he 
has been appointed to the Senate by 
Governors to fill unexpired terms—the 
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Whyte is the only living man who 
voted against the adoption of the Fif- 
teenth Amendment. His convictions 
have not changed; as witness the spir- 
ited speech he made in the Senate this 
last session against centralization of 
power as implied in the address of Sec- 
retary Root. It brought the past up 


close to listen to his speeches and real- 
ize that it was the same Whyte who 














WILLIAM PINKNEY WHYTE, 
The Grand Old Man of Maryland. 


first time taking Reverdy Johnson’s 
place, the second time Senator Gor- 
man’s. Between the two he was elected 
to the Senate by the Legislature, resign- 
ing the Governorship of Maryland to 
accept. There’s an odd bit of the sar- 
casm of destiny in this:last return to fill 
out the unexpired term of Arthur P. 
Gorman, when it was the peculiar po- 
litical play of that same Gorman which 
ousted Whyte, in 1881, to secure the 
seat for himself. 


once occupied desk fifteen and bristled 
in debate with Sumner, Oliver P. Mor- 
ton, John Sherman, Cameron, Zach 
Chandler, Conkling, Edmunds of Ver- 
mont, Lot Morrell of Maine, and 
Sprague of Rhode Island, with Ben 
Wade in the chair. It is to Whyte, too, 
that Washington owes her start along 
the road to the City Beautiful, and it 
was Whyte’s bill which relieved the cit- 
izens of the burden of taxes for the en- 
tire expenses of the District. 
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The fine old Maryland statesman was 
a picturesque attraction of the Fifty- 
ninth Congress. It is not often that a 
Senator makes three maiden speeches 
there; not often that he says three fare- 
wells. There was something peculiar- 
ly sad about his going this time, when 
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the session closed ; something more than 
unique — something always genial, cor- 
dial, optimistic, democratic, something 
like real old-fashioned dignity and in- 
tegrity, something like sunshine seemed 
slipping away with no possibility of re- 
turn or of ever being duplicated. 


The Confessions of a Stock Speculator 


BY A WALL STREET “PIKER” 


[Owing to the exceptional conditions prevailing in the stock market for some weeks 


past, this story of a speculator’s experience is a timely one, and should be instructive. 


Evi- 


dently it is the story of one who has been unsuccessful, and allowance must be made for 


the cynical attitude which is due to failure. 


of the writer’s assertions, some of which are colored by his disappointment. 
which are used, it may be said that the slang of “the Street” 
No other language can be substituted for it in 


picturesque as well as accurately descriptive. 


describing matters and things pertaining to this locality. 
cannot be otherwise described short of a sentence, or, more likely, a para- 


the term “Piker”’ 


We would not be understood as supporting all 


As for the terms 
is at all times forceful and 


Hence the individual indicated by 


graph. Obviously the writer of this article prefers to remain anonymous, but that he speaks 
from intimate personal knowledge and experience is apparent and is vouched for.—Ebprtor.] 


gan in the spring of 1898, on 

the edge of the great bull mar- 
ket that continued almost unbrokenly 
for the next three years. I began with 
practically no capital, built up a good- 
sized fortune in the three years ending 
May Ist, 1901, lost every dollar of it on 
the memorable 9th of May of that year, 
and thereafter struggled along with 
varying fortunes until the slump follow- 
ing the San Francisco earthquake final- 
ly wound me up as far as Wall Street is 
concerned. At the outset I-was the ver- 
iest tyro, knowing absolutely nothing of 
speculative methods or modes of pro- 
cedure. In those halycon days it was 
not necessary ; all one had to do was to 
buy stocks and take profits. I was al- 
ways guilty of all the sins described in 
the “Confessions of a Stock Broker.” I 
always overtraded, generally over- 
stayed the market, always took profits 
too soon, always clung te a loss to the 
bitter end. I was always up to my neck 
in every panic and slump and spent 
many sleepless nights and anxious days 
in consequence thereof. But with it all 
I gained experience and knowledge, 
which I here set down; and if it serves 
to restrain any who contemplate certain 


Mm experience in Wall Street be- 


ruin by dipping into Wall Street, I shall 
feel that it has not all been in vain. 
Any one engaging in speculative trad- 
ing on the New York Stock Exchange 
must do so thru a broker. . He alone has 
the entrée and the privileges of the Ex- 
change. Brokers generally occupy 
handsome offices, expensively fitted up, 
in which is a room for the use of their 
customers equipped with a _ stock 
“ticker,” a blackboard and various and 
sundry files of informatory papers, sta- 
tistics, telegrams, .etc., bearing on the 
business in hand and collectively known 
as “dope.” Generally speaking, brokers 
are honest in so far as their business 
permits them to be. Their business is 
to encourage trading in order to secure 
commissions, and all. brokers are not 
strictly scrupulous as to the means and 
methods used to encourage their cus- 
tomers to trade. While it is true that 
brokers like to have their customers 
make money, as a winner is a readier 
trader, yet it must be borne in mind that 
the broker’s interest and responsibility 
do not extend one iota beyond secur- 
ing his commission and keeping the 
margins good. If the customer loses, 
the loss is all his. The broker may, and 
probably does, politely express his sym- 
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pathies, but his commission is secure, 
and he is not worrying. As a rule, bro- 
kers have no better information or 
sources of information than their cus- 
tomers. Even when brokers are acting 
for some large interest that really con- 
trols the market, they dare not drop the 
slightest hint to their lesser customers 
of what is going on, as such a proceed- 
ing would be pretty sure to be discov- 
ered and they would lose a most desira- 
ble customer. The trader should at the 
outset rid himself of the idea that his 
broker is in any way an authority on the 
market, for such is practically never 
the case. If a broker urges the pur- 
chase or sale of any particular stock it 
is a pretty safe bet that his sole con- 
sideration is the commission. 

What, then, should be our guide in 
speculation? What are our sources of 
information? For without some hint or 
inkling of the future of stocks how can 
one trade intelligently? Let us consider 
the sources of information at the dis- 
posal of the trader. First, there is the 


“market tip”; second, the “inside tip” ; 


third, newspaper stories and gossip; 
fourth, news bureaus-and market opin- 
ions by professional opinion makers and 
professional tipsters; fifth, statistics as 
to earnings, financial condition, business 
condition, etc., of the various properties 
whose stocks are dealt in; sixth, money 
and financial conditions of this and other 
countries. 

The market tip is dispensed either by 
word of mouth or by wire. On a table 
in evety broker’s office is a slip contain- 
ing telegraphic messages from other 
brokers’ offices or correspondents giving 
current gossip on the market. These 
come in with tolerable frequency and are 
given credence in proportion to the near- 
ness—real or supposed—of the sender 
with the fountain head of the subject un- 
der discussion. Often they contain mere- 
ly information as to what brokers are 
buying or selling certain stocks, said bro- 
kers supposedly acting for important 
principals and thus furnishing an indica- 
tion as to the market attitude of those 
principals. Again, they contain positive 
opinions and prophecies by some promi- 
nent individual or firm as.to the probable 
course of a certain stock. A few men, 
whose names are well known, are fond 
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of issuing such pronunciamentes,. and, a: 
they are leading market’ manipulators, 
they easily attract an audience. Only the 
veriest “lambs,” however, place any cre- 
dence in such information. The purpose 
of these statements is too palpable, and 
the wise ones, if they pay any attention 
to them at all, “copper” them; that is, do 
just the opposite to the thing advised. 
The most insidious market tip, however, 
is that delivered by word of mouth. Some 
individual with whom you have scraped 
an acquaintance in your brokers’ office, 
and. with whom you have often swapped 
opinions and condolences, will come in 
some morning and with preternatural 
solemnity back you into a corner out of 
ear-shot of the bystanders and tell you 
that last evening he spent an hour with 
So-and so, who is a close friend of Har- 
timan, or Morgan, or Rogers, or some 
other celebrity, and was told beyond 
question of doubt that such-and-such a 
stock would have a ten-point move right 
away and to buy it fearlessly and with- 
out limit. He backs his statement up by 
putting in a liberal order. A few years 
ago “Gould’s private secretary” was the 
hero of this type of market tip. It was 
both astonishing and amusing how many 
confidential friends “Gould’s private sec- 
retary” had and what intimate knowledge 
he had of Mr. Gould’s market intentions. 
It is no uncommon-thing for your broker 
to be the man who backs you into a cor- 
ner and tells you these sacred things ; an! 
you generally believe your broker and act 
on his suggestions, to your almost invari- 
able sorrow. You may also spend your 
evenings in the corridors of the Waldorf, 
where brokers and stock traders most do 
congregate, and there pick up a varied 
line of information carefully set afloat by 
clever stock-jobbers. The market giants 
who give utterance to valuable opinions 
in this place often obsess you into acting 
on information thus gained. Market tips 
are infinite in variety, but they all serve 
one purpose—influencing the unwary tv 
further the market operations of the man 
who sets them afloat. . There is just one 
thing to do with a market tip: let it se- 
verely alone. 

An “inside tip” is one that really comes 
from some individual whom you person- 
ally know to have first-hand knowledge, 
or, rather, whom you believe should and 
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can have such knowledge. I will give 
two instances of how an inside tip worked 
with me. I once met on the street a 
prominent bank president whom I knew 
very well. In passing he stopped to 
shake hands, and incidentally mentioned 
that he believed the purchase of a certain 
stock would yield prompt and satisfactory 
results. This information was given from 
pure good will, and because he believed 
he knew what he was talking about. It 
did not take me over five minutes to get 
to my brokers and buy 500 shares. I 
held that stock six weeks before I could 
get out even! On another occasion a 
certain “trust” was busy tightening its 
grasp on. the monopoly it was consum- 
mating by purchasing all the important 
establishments in its line of business. 
Some friends.of mine had secured an op- 
tion on one of the largest and had ar- 
ranged to turn it over to the “trust” at a 
handsome profit. This factory was of 
such importance that its acquisition by 
the “trust” would considerably. enhance 
the value of the stock. As a friend of an 
“insider” I was “put next” and purchased 
some of the “trust” stock, which was: at 
that time very actively traded in. By 
some oversight a very prominent market 
manipulator, who was also a director. in 
the “trust,” had not been advised of the 
purchase of this important factory. When 
he learned of it and the apparent attempt 
to ‘turn him down,” he gave evidence of 
his power and spite by smashing the 
“trust” stock in three days some thirty- 
eight points! I had accumulated quite a 
line on the decline, knowing that I had a 
“cinch,” but by the time Mr. What’s-his- 
name got thru smashing that stock I 
was hanging on by my eyelids; another 
two or three points and I would have 
been wiped off the map. However, about 
this time his wrath was appeased, and he 
had doubtless accumulated enough stock 
to suit him, and it began slowly climbing 
up again. When it got up to the point 
where my average let me,out even I was 
most happy to get out—and the stock 
never stopped until it went up a hundred 
or more points and passed forever off the 
blackboard into the strong boxes of the 
“insiders.” My friend, the “insider” who 
gave me the tip, went out a good deal 
nearer the bottom than I did, and lost on 
his stock speculation all that he made by 


selling the factory “to the trust.” It is 
among the possibilities that the smash 
was engineered for just that purpose; 
there is ample precedent for it. These 
two incidents are fairly representative of 
“inside” tips. I personally never made a 
dollar out of an “inside” tip, and have 
lost a great many through them. It is a 
popular fallacy that the high officials of 
railways must be exceptionally well in- 
formed on the probable future of their 
stocks. Nothing is further from the 
truth. For the most part the financial, 
and especially the stock market, end of 
the railroad business is handled by direct- 
ors residing in New York, and the high 
officials get their information of various 
actions when the public do—that is, after 
they have happened. It has become al- 
most an axiom in Wall Street that an 
“inside tip” will, break you quicker and 
harder than any other agency. Moral: 
let them alone. 

Newspapers that are honest and unbi- 
ased will.invariably remain entirely neu- 
tral on the market. They will state facts 
and conditions without comment that 
would lead the reader in either direction. 
But the majority of financial writers for 
newspapers are personally interested in 
the market, and their comments are col- 
ored by their own market position. 
Again, a number of newspapers—either 
the entire paper or the financial columns 
thereof—are controlled by the market 
giants, and their market comments are 
designed to further the plans of these 
men. Therefore, when one reads the 
financial columns of the newspapers he 
cannot fathom the motives behind them ; 
accordingly, as market guides. they are 
unreliable and even dangerous. 

There exist in Wall Street a number 
of so-called “news bureaus,” whose 
business it is to collect and disseminate 
the happenings thruout the world from 
hour to hour that may have an effect 
on the market. They also dispense 
“tips” based upon the gossip they col- 
lect. As news gatherers they serve a 
useful purpose, but as market guides 
they have no value whatever. There is 
also a class of individuals who prepare 
daily “market letters,” which are tele- 
graphed every morning to their sub- 
scribers. These individuals arrogate to 
themselves exceptional facilities for 
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judging and forecasting the future of 
the market, and always speak with great 
authority. As a matter of fact, they are 
no better situated to judge the market 
then the veriest “piker.” They make 
their guesses just as every trader does, 
and they are guesses and nothing else. 
Any one consistently following them will 
do so to his certain ruin. 

An intelligent study: of financial con- 
ditions and the condition and earning 
capacity of the various properties traded 
in on the Exchange is indispensable to 
intelligent trading—if there is such a 
thing. But while in the long run these 
fundamental facts count, market manip- 
ulation is the thing the trader has to 
cope with daily, and market manipula- 
tion as often runs counter to real con- 
ditions as the reverse. For example, 
there may be a stock.in which funda- 
mental conditions are so flattering that 
the “piker” cannot see how it can do 
otherwise than soar. If he buys accord- 
ingly, he views with consternation its 
daily slump. After it has gone down 
ten, twenty or thirty points and he has 
been called for margins or has sold out- 
‘right on the bottom, he learns that the 
members .of a pool in that stock were 
seeking to dislodge a big block of stock 
which they. wished to acquire, and had 
smashed the stock for that purpose. 
Fundamental conditions cut no figure in 
such cases, and these are the incidents 
of daily occurrence on the Exchange. 

Experience teaches, then, that there 
is no such thing as reliable information 
as to the future of stock movements. It 
is all guesswork, and the guesses are 
usually wrong, for every conceivable 
agency is employed to make them 
wrong. When the “piker” finally wakes 
up to the real situation he finds it to be 
about as follows: 

The stock market is absolutely con- 
trolled by a half dozen “giants.” One 
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might almost say. they own it. It is not 
necessary to name them. These men 
control nearly all the railways, indus- 
trial corporations and traction compa- 
nies in the United States. They control 
a great many of the largest banks, and, 
until recently, they controlled half a 
dozen of the largest life insurance com- 
panies. Their command of money is 
unlimited. Their market maneuvers 
are always “sure things.” They know 
what is going to happen beforehand. 
There is no “future” in the stock mar- 
ket to these men: they themselves make 
the future. _Witness the recent increase 
in the Union Pacific dividend. The 
public were made to believe the divi- 
dend would not be increased. The reg- 
ular day of announcement passed with- 
out an increase being announced. The 
stock had been advanced on the ex- 
pectation of an increase of probably | 
per cent. When no increase was an- 
nounced, traders sold, most of them sell- 
ing “short.” A day late, an increase of 
four per cent. was announced, and a 
bear panic prevailed. The insiders made 
millions. They had known for weeks 
what was to happen. This is a fair ex- 
ample of what Wall Street is and what 
the “piker” is up against when he en- 
ters it. He is putting his insignificant 
capital and blank ignorance against bil- 
lions of money and certain. knowledge. 
He is guessing where they are certain 
sure. 

It may be smart and shrewd for 
a set of men who entirely control the 
situation to make their millions out of a 
deluded and hoodwinked public. But 
the public that keeps letting them do it 
are fools, individually and collectively. 
Stock exchanges are based upon the the- 
ory—which continually proves to be 
fact—that there is a “sucker” born ev- 
ery minute; and that is what the “piker” 
invariably is—a “sucker.” 
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A Group of Historical Novels 


THE last of Fogazzaro’s trilogy, “The 
Saint,” was the first to be read in this 
country. But The Patriot’ was really 
the first of this series and appeared ten 
years ago in Milan. It is a story of the 
little ancient world of Vasolda in 1848- 
49 during the period of Austrian oppres- 
sion. It is not, as the title intimates, a 
book of battles, but rather it is an inter- 
esting and minute picture of Italian life 
and an interpreta- 


that matter. There is at least less hor- 
ror in Valentina Hawtrey’s A Romance 
of Old Wars. And in spite of the sor- 
rows and poverty and the pathetic end- 
ing, the author has caught that glamour 
which is the sunset radiance of the past 
ever shining behind us. Baroness 
Orczy’s last story* begins at the opening 
of the French Revolution. And, as 
usual, she insures the reader’s interest by 
choosing a strong situation. A young 

and brilliant woman 





tion of the Italian 
consciousness, 
which is quite differ- 
ent from foreign de- 
scriptions of the 
same, and it is of 
importance chiefly 
because it contains 
an intimation of 
those great qualities 
which afterward. 
distinguished §Fo- 
gazzaro as a literary 
artist and _ philos- 
opher. Ridolfo’ is 
another story of 
Italian life during 
the fifteenth cen- 
tury. It is founded 
upon the usual tor- 
tures and martyr- 
doms of the times. 





undertakes to 
avenge her _ broth- 
er’s death, but falls 
in love with her 
intended victim. 
After that they be- 
tray and save each 
other by turn, and 
always in a most 
thrilling manner. 
Margaret L. Woods 
places the scenes of 
her story’ in a 
period subsequent 
to the Revolution— 
a period charged 
with the presence 
and influence of the 
great Napoleon. 
After  deposing 
Ferdinand VII the 
Emperor placed his 





And the closing 
scene, where Fra 
Bernardo _—-writhes 
upon the rack, while the blessed maiden 
stands by shrieking to the ruling despot 
to spare. his victim is exactly like some 
scenes often enacted at the old Thalia 
Theater on the Bowery. The question is. 
Are the people on the Bowery still far 
enough back in time to be entertained by 
the poignancy of such situations? And 
the same question may be asked about 
those who read historical romances for 
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OMANCE. By —: Orcey. , 


brother, Joseph, on 
the Spanish throne 
and imprisoned 
Ferdinand in the Castle of Valengay, the 
country home of Talleyrand, which was 
in the heart of France. The story hinges 
upon the eftort of the gallant young 
Irishman, Dillon, to rescue the impris- 
oned monarch—an effort baffled by the 
proverbial Bourbon stubbornness and 
stupidity. The narrative is clogged with 
details and embarrassed by the introduc- 
tion of too many characters, but it is a 
careful study of the types and is written 
with unusual fulness of information. 
No matter how modern we get to be,’ 
there come times when we still belong 


Margaret L. Woods. 
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to the past and when we haunt the dim 
shadows of it like lovers denied. If this 
were not so the historiea! novelist would 
cease to exist. But once let him clasp 
hands with that young helmeted lover 
who is hidden somewhere in every one 
of us and his fortune is made. This is 
what Mr. Snaith* does in a short narra- 
tive based npon certain adventures. pur- 
porting to have taken place at a lonely 
Inn with Prince Charles. Stuart for 
the hero during the period of six 
weeks after the battle of Worcester when 
he was a fugitive with a price on his 
head. The incidents related are like il- 
luminated panels out of the life of the 
Seventeenth Century in England, and at 
the same time they show the whimsical! 
charm of the vagabond prince. The best 
work in the book, however, comes from 
the author’s dramatic use of the fact that 
tragedy does not lie so much in circum- 
stance as in the mind of the man in- 
volved. ‘To describe a murder is to give 
merely the cutward appearance of trag- 
edy, but the real horror of the thing lies 
in the mind of the man who conceives it. 
In all of Snaith’s novels the climax de- 
pends upon this idea for its extraordinary 
force. Stanley T. Weyman has come to 
that place as a novelist where he can af- 
ford to amuse himself when he writes 
whether he entertains the reader or not. 
Therefore he takes his time and puts in 
everything he can think of, just for the 
pleasure of “having his say.” This is 
why his last story’ moves so slowly. It 
carries the whole of England with it. 
down to the last borough election. 
Among American historical novels of 
the season, Harris Dickson’s* ranks with 
the best. It is a story of French Colonial 
days in Louisiana. Mrs. Fraser has not 
succeeded so well with her novel of the 
life and times of Mary Washington’ 
as she did with her Japanese stories, but 
the book is of importance because it deals 
with the childhood of George Washing- 
ton, which has been too much restricted 
to the cherry-tree episode. Mr. Ruel 
Perley Smith’s publishers think that his 
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novel, Prisoners of Fortune,* compares 
favorably with Stevenson’s “Treasure 
Island.” It does not. However, if one is 
very, very young and not particular 
about the quality of his pirates, the blun- 
derbuss type portrayed in this book may 
satisfy him. 

Mr. Hubbard’s novel” gives the im- 
pression that the author himself lived in 
1776, saw his own great grandfather, 
who is the “Express” referred to in the 
title, arrive in the town of York with 
dispatches from Boston for General 
-Washington—that he did with his own 
eyes recognize Burr, Hamilton, Frank- 
lin, Morgan, Putnam and Washington in 
the bustling multitude of pioneer citizens 
and soldiers. And, perhaps, it is the first 
time in a novel these characters have 
ever appeared as ordinary mortals and 
not in the exaggerated rdle of some 
great achievement. 

& 


Brunetiere’s ‘‘ Balzac”’ 


BruneEtIERE’s Balzac* is a brilliant 
chapter in the history of the novel as a 
literary form. A biographer in the or- 
dinary sense, Brunetiére was not. He 
scorned literary gossip and anecdote, the 
“tittle-tattle of love affairs and the tedi- 
ous narrative of quarrels with news- 
papers and publishers.” The reader who 
is solely interested in what is ordinarily 
called the persona! side of Balzac would 
do well to keep to the letters of Madame 
Hanska (“Lettres a l’Etrangére’’) to the 
publications of M. de Lovenjoul, or MM. 
Hanotaux and Vicaire. As pure literary 
criticism, moveover, there is nothing in 
the present volume to compare with the 
several essays on Balzac that have come 
from the hand of Mr. Henry James. But 
whoever cares for literary morphology, 
whoever delights in following the or- 
ganic evolution of literary forms, will 
find in Brunetiére’s Balzac a work of 
genuine fascination. 

At the cutset, however, the reader 
should be warned that the fascination of 
Brunetiére’s study does ‘not lie in its im- 
personal or scientific character. By 4 
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curious paradox such as we are always 
likely to become involved in when we 
strive hardest to avoid it, Brunetiére, the 
apostle of the scientific method in criti- 
cism, was the most personal and partisan 
of critics. The reason for this is not 
hard to find. The generalization is the 
invariable instrument of the scientific 
method. Where it deals with the facts 
of observation, the generalization may 
have absolute and indisputable validity. 
But where it deals with matters of opin- 
ion, and especially with matters of taste, 
it has validity only for those who are 
willing to accept it. 
begins with the general assertion, which 
he holds for truth, that just as Moliére 
“was not only the greatest of comic au- 
thors, but comedy itself, so Balzac was 
not only the greatest, the most fertile and 
diverse of novelists, but the novel itself.” 
Immediately he puts himself on the de- 
fensive against every one who disagrees 
with his judgment, so that all that fol- 
lows in his volume becomes an example 
of impassioned special pleading. 

Having laid it down as the thesis that 
Balzac fixed the model of the novel as 
a literary form, Brunetiére proceeds to 
show that the novel before Balzac was 
in process of evolution, that in Balzac 
the evolution reached its hight, and that 
the novel after Balzac, in so far as it de- 
viated from the model of the “master” 
was in process of deterioration. 

What, then, is the essential character 

of the true novel, of the novel of 
Balzac? “Balzac’s novels,” Brunetiére 
answers, “are ‘naturalistic,’ that ‘is to 
say, conformably, intentionally, and de 
facto to the reality of life.... His nov- 
els are not confessions of his life. 
Their most apparent characteristic is 
precisely their- objectivity.” He goes 
on to show that the essence of the Bal- 
zacian novel, as of the positivist phi- 
losophy of Comte, is its literal, almost 
photographic, faithfulness to the real 
world of our observations Here, in the 
novel which gives us an immediate rep- 
resentation of life, he would have us ac- 
cept the norm, the standard by which to 
judge all novels. . 

And by what steps of evolution did 
the novel attain this hight? And what 
has been the reason for its decline?- To 
begin with, we find the personal novel, 
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such as “Gil Blas” and “Robinson 
Crusoe,” “which consists essentially in 
the relation of adventures of which the 
narrator is the hero, and the object of 
which is not so much to bring to light 
his personal qualities and virtues, as to 
recount the purpose of a human life and 
the more or less singular fortunes of an 
individual. Such a novel is history that 
might have been.” The second step ap- 
pears in such books as Rousseau’s “Con- 
fessions,” Goethe’s “Werther,” Char- 
lottte Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” and in the 
works of the romanticists in general. 
Under the influence of romanticism, the 
personal novel becomes the “apotheosis 
of the ego.” It deals, indeed, with ex- 
ceptional cases, but with cases _ that, 
however abnormal, are nevertheless real. 
It is in this closer approximation to 
reality that the romantic novel surpasses 
its immediate predecessor, the novel of 
simple personal adventure. But the 
fault with the romanticists was that 
they believed in themselves to the ex- 
clusion of all things else, so that with 
them “ignorance became the active prin- 
ciple of their originality.” The range of 
their interest was ridiculously limited. 
But with Balzac the novel extends the 
range of its curiosity to “everything 
which might interest a man in his time.” 
With. Balzac the representation of life, 
in the entirety of its range, becomes the 
“purpose and sole object of the novel.” 
Here is the culmination of the novel’s 
development, and any departure from 
this faithfulness to reality must be 
symptomatic of decline. In Flaubert 
the apostasy begins. In “Madame 
Bovary,” for example, Brunetiére de- 
clares that Flaubert would wish us to 
see, not a representation of life, but a 
work of art; that he is concerned not so 
much with life as with the use of life 
in the realization of an artistic theory. 
“When we tire of reading Balzac,” 
Brunetiére concludes, “of re-reading and 
admiring him, it will no -doubt be be- 
cause the novel itself has become mori- 
bund; literary forms are not eternal.” 
It is engaging argument, arbitrary 
no doubt, and of limited validity, but 
illuminating, suggestive, exhilarating. 
Brunetiére entertained a hearty dislike 
of the romanticists, of men who were 
interested in life, not. for its own sake, 
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but because it helped them to illustrate 
their theories of art. Yet in this study 
he permits criticism itself to become 
romantic; he is not concerned with the 
facts of literature so much as with the 
illustration by means of literature of a 
favorite critical theory. It is for this 
reason, perhaps, that the book appeals 
to one with all the delightful freshness 
of a work of creative art. 


as 


Iles's ‘‘Inventors at Work’’ 


THE purpose of Iles’s /nventors at 
W ork* is not evident. That the author 
had a purpose is to be presumed, but if 
he has carried it out it was a purpose 
so subtle as to escape the notice of the 
reader. It is a contribution to popular 
rather than technical literature, but in 
the main fails to fulfil the promise of its 
title in that it does not show us the in- 
ventor at work, but aims rather to cat- 


alog the results of invention in certain - 


departments of the world’s work. 

The only key to the author’s plan is 
found in his chapter headings. Under 
such general classifications as form, 
size, properties and measurement, as at- 
tributes of matter, he meanders thru 
chemistry, physics, civil engineering, 
electricity, naval architecture, mathe- 
matics, astrononiy, gas and perhaps fifty 
other subjects, with incidental mention 
of hundreds more. The illustrations are 
numerous, but they seem unrelated and 
to a great extent haphazard. The net 
result is a book of no little interest, but 
unsatisfactory to the student and wholly 
disappointing to the reader desirous of 
really knowing anything about any sub- 
ject. That it is full of facts presented 
in an interesting way is undoubtedly 
true, but the objection to it, and to all 
books of the same class, is that it treats 
facts as bits of colored glass are treated 
in a kaleidoscope, making attractive, but 
confusing, transient and usually futile 
combinations with each turn of the 
barrel. 

As a stimulus‘to invention and dis- 
covery this book may or may not accom- 
plish its apparent purpose, according to 
the temperament of the reader. If prac- 





* Inventors at Worx. With Chapters on Discovery. 
Hy George Iles. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
2.50. ; 


tical it would help him but little ; if pure- 
ly imaginative and prone to make in- 
ventions which are not needed and can- 
not be profitably developed it might 
prove an inspiration. In either case the 
end in view would be better served by 
much simpler means. How does the 
mind of the inventor work? This ques- 
tion was once answered to the satisfac- 
tion of the writer of this review from 
watching Thomas A. Edison in a rail- 
road car. He was a passenger on a spe- 
cial train, one of a party going to cele- 
brate the birthday of a great engineer. 
Being deaf, Mr. Edison took no part in 
the conversation, but sat alone. An 
empty cigar box was left on the seat be- 
side him and forgotten. The landscape 
being uninteresting, Mr. Edison looked 
about him, noticed the cigar box, 
reached for it and began to examine it, 
not in the superficial way in which the 
average man would have looked at it, 
but with what John Burroughs calls 
“that steady aim of the eye,” which both 
sees and perceives. He first looked it all 
over outside, examining its corners and 
noting how it was framed. Then he 
raised and lowered the lid to see how it 
was hinged, tested the thickness of its 
walls and its stiffness and strength un- 
der compression between his strong 
hands. By the time the examination 
was finished he probablv knew all about 
a cigar box of the typical pattern and 
understood why everything about it was 
as it was. But he did not stop there. 
Unconscious of observation, he began a 
series of experiments to see what a cigar 
box, or something of that shape, was 
good for besides holding cigars. Being 
hollow and resonant, like a fiddle body, 
he put it to his teeth to see if it aided 
in transmitting sound vibrations to the 
organs of hearing. These tests were 
made in as many positions as its shape 
permitted. They were repeated with 
the cover slightly raised, more raised 
and wide open. Obviously here was an 
ingenious deaf man studying methods of 
improving the audiphone. What 
thought remained when he laid the box 
down no one but himself knew, but this 
piece of rubbish had certainly taught 
him all it was capable of imparting, and 
whether or not it repaid the attention it 
had received it was studied with exactly 
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the kind of attention to things of un- 
known utility which has made Mr. Edi- 
son the great inventor he admittedly is. 
To observe an incident of this kind is 
like hunting with the camera. In no 
other way may one know what really are 
the habits of the animals concerning 
which he may be curious. The story of 
inventions as given to the world by in- 
yventors are rarely told truthfully. They 
are colored largely by imagination. But 
if they could be told exactly.and in 
minute detail they would not be likely to 
be instructive to others, since no two 
minds work along exactly parallel lines, 
and not.one man in a thousand, having 
attained a result, is able truthfully to de- 
scribe the path he followed in reach- 
ing it. 
ed 

On New Found River. By Thomas Nelson 

Page. New York:. Charles Scribner's 

Sons. $1.50. 

Mr. Page writes no new stories these 
days. The most he can be induced to do 
is to add a soft of Christmas codicil to 
some old one. On New Found River 
was a disappointment to many when it 
first appeared, and but for the illustra- 
tions, which are exquisite, this new holi- 
day edition of the story is no improve- 
ment. It is simply an_ elaboration. 
However, this, or any of Mr. Page’s 
stories of life in old Virginia, have a 
sentimental charm which recommends 
them to all who are interested in the 
romantic portrayal of the most romantic 
civilization that has existed in modern 
times. 


& 


The Illustrious O’Hagan. By Justin Huntly 
McCarthy. New York: Harper Broth- 
ers. $1.50. 

There is no dependence to be placed 
in Justin Huntly McCarthy—that is, no 
spiritual dependence. The mind he has 
is too versatile, Christian, pagan, or 
wanton, as his mood and the theme sug- 
gest. It is not half a year since he fol- 
lowed the fortunes of the “Maid of 
France” thru a splendid romance. with 
the high mind of a Sir Galahad. In that 
book he developed such a literary talent 
describing angels and innocence that ‘one 
might easily believe him capable of see- 
ing visions himself beneath the old Fairy 
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Tree at Domremy. But the Illustrious 
O’Hagan has turned his head once 
more, and his last novel is an example 
of what he can do by way of interpret- 
ing the dissolute court life in a German 
principality during the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The O’Hagan is an Irish gentle- 
man and soldier of fortune with a twin 
brother who fills the tale with a humor- 
ous duplicity by his very existence. All 
the men are rakes, all the women demi- 
mondes save one, and the curtain falls 
when The O’Hagan elopes with her. It 
is a stirring tale written with the au- 
thor’s accustomed grace and with a cer- 
tain wanton sprightliness, which, for all 
its fascination, is a distinct lowering of 
his literary standards after the grave 
beauty and fine exaltation with which he 
wrote “The Flower of France.” 


st 


Literary By-Paths of Old England. By 
Henry C. Shelley. With illustrations 
from photographs by the author. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $3.00. 

To carry in one’s travels a complaisant 
stylograph and an accommodating kodak 
is always desirable; in the interests both 
of one’s friends and of long evenings in 
later life. Mr. Shelley has done this well 
with respect to a dozen of the favorite 
Meccas of the literary pilgrim in Eng- 
land: -Burns, Keats, Goldsmith, Gray, 
Hood, Spenser, Sidney, Gilbert White, 
and William Penn. It cannot be said 
that he has added much to the known 
facts set down in the later studies of 
these favorites of the muses and the his- 
torian, or that, by selection, picturesque 
description and charm of style he has con- 
tributed largely to the delight of those 
who love books for these graces; but in 
choice illustrative matter, well printed 
and copious, the reader will find much 
that brings home to him pleasantly the 
by-paths of the idlers. Among these by- 
paths one leads, in the Keats country, to 
the John Hamilton Reynolds family, and 
develops new and valuable material as to 
the concomitants of Wordsworth’s “Pe- 
ter Bell.” Two or three letters there 
would alone justify the volume. Of inter- 
est and value also are the studies of Gray 
and Burns, as to the birthplace of the 
“Elegy” of the former and as to the three 
early homes of the latter. 
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Literary Notes 


...-A very useful handbook for the reading 
or study of one of the most important, but 
least understood, books of the Bible is Canon 
Driveris The Book of the Prophet Jeremiah: 
A Revised Translation with Introductions and 
Short Explanations. [Scribner. $1.50.) Es- 
pecially helpful to the ordinary reader is the 
arrangement in paragraphs, ‘with enlightening 
sectional headings. 


....A collection of pleasant addresses, by 
Charles William Super, ex-president of Ohio 
University, called A Liberal Education, is sup- 
plemented in the appendix with a list of the 
world’s best books. Such lists are a little 
like the menu of an elaborate banquet, no one 
would devour them all or find all to his taste, 
but, as such lists. go, it is a good | one “of 
fifteen hundred duodecimo volumes,” by four 
hundred authors, and all accessible in Eng- 
lish. (Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen, publisher.) 


....The latest number of the “London Li- 

brary” is The Interpretation of Scripture and 
Other Essays, by Benjamin Jowett. The title 
essay is reprinted from the celebrated “Essays 
and Reviews,” and the other papers are the 
“Dissertations,” also still valuable, from the 
“Epistles of St. Paul.” The book is equipped 
with a paper on “Jowett’s Life,” by Sir Leslie 
Stephen, reprinted from the National Review 
of 1897. It would be difficult to find a volume 
containing more valuable material on Biblical 
subjects in cheaper form than is here offered. 
[Dutton. $1.] 

.The Gettysburg edition of the Works of 
Abraham Lincoln, edited by Nicolay and Hay, 
is now’ completed by the publication of the 
eleventh volume, which is mostly taken up with 
a bibliography by Judge Fish of over a thou- 
sand books and pamphlets on Lincoln in all 
languages, and the twelfth volume, containing 
the index to the whole set. This is the edition 
which should be selected for purchase by any 
public or private library of importance on ac- 
count, of its completeness and reliability. It 
contains 2,254 speeches, letters, etc., which is 
750 more than any other edition. It is pub- 
lished by the Francis D. Tandy Co., New York. 


Farmhouses are usually unsanitary. There, 
is great encouragement in the direction of bet-" 
ter country homes in a book brought out by 
Whitcomb & Barrows, Boston (60 cents), 
called The Healthful Farmhouse. Mrs. Helen 
Dodd is the author and Mrs. Ellen H. Rich- 
ards adds an introduction. We have enough 
advice to people who own or build pretentious 
country houses; but the real farmer, who must 
live in his farmhouse all the year round, 
needs instruction in sanitation and wholesome 
living, which is just what the book gives. 
The farmer’s wife will find additional help in 
Food Materials and Their Adulterations ($1) ; 
a new edition of which is published by the 
same firm. In this book Mrs. Ellen H. 
Richards is practical, scientific and sensible, 
as always. It is not a sensational exposé, 
but a well digested fund of facts which will 
help the housewife in selecting food for her 


family. Good Luncheons for Rural Schools 
Without a Kitchen, by the same author and 
publishers, ‘is another - useful. handbook 
[Whitcomb & Barrows. Io cents.] 


& 
Pebbles 


pe | HEARD of a stirring episode yesterday.” 

“So? > 

“Jinks, of all persons, was found cooling off 
his tea.”—Harvard Lampoon. 


WHEN the jury decides upon the sanity of 
Harry Thaw it will do well to turn its attention 
to some of the special writers who are giving 
impressions of the trial—Cleveland Leadc: 


“Wat was all that noise about at you 
house this morning?” 

“Oh, nothing at all. Johnny sat on his 
grandmother’ s false teeth and they bit him.”- 
California Pelican. 


An American drove in a hansom up to th: 
British Museum, leaped out, kicked aside th: 
pigeons that were feeding in the court, and 


‘cried to the uniformed official at the door: 


“Have you still got the Elgin marbles ?” 

“Yes, sir. Of course, sir.’ 

“Good. And the Assyrian winged bulls 

“They’re still here, sir.’ 

“What about those 6,000-year-old human re- 
mains on the second floor—they’re not sold yet, 
are they?” 

“No, indeed, sir. 
them ?” 

“No, thanks. I'll just take them as per cata 
log. You see, I’ve got Westminster, St. Paul's, 
the Houses of Parliament, and the South Ken- 
sington to do this morning, and I must get a 
train for Oxford in time to run over the col- 
leges before starting for Stratford for the 
night, So long, sir.”—Tit-Bits. : 


SENIOR REMINISCENCES. 


The chapel clock peeled the hour for us and 
we ate it with epicurean enjoyment. We were 
walking together, the Senior and I, and I lis 
tened with baited breath while he told. me a 
fish story. Arm in arm we walked, but sud 
denly he stopped, and. drew his hand across his 
eyes. It was a good likeness, but obscured his 
vision a bit. Then he resumed: 

“We sure were a bunch of hummers in our 
freshman year. In our snow-ball fight with th: 
Sophs on Washington’s Birthday, three of ‘us 
gained the fence, and began to chop it up int 
small pieces for souvenirs. Suddenly a seven 
foot Soph grabbed the smallest of my assist 
ants, but with a well aimed snow-ball between 
the eyes, I laid him low, while scarlet streams 
rolled down his face and made intricate 
arabesques on his collar.” 

The Senior paused and fetched a sigh—good 
ness knows where from. 

“But whence the scarlet streams?” I inter 
rogated. “Was it blood?” 

“No,” he palpitated. “There was a tomat 
inside the snow-ball.” 

Then silence fell, but we sustained it be- 
tween us.—Yale Record. 


Won’t you step in and see 
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Editorials 


The Railway Situation 


Mr. Morean said he had suggested to 
Mr. Roosevelt a conference with four 
railway presidents “as to what steps 
might be taken to allay public anxiety 
concerning the relations between the rail- 
roads and the Government.” There was 
no such anxiety of a public character, nor 
has it been created by the severe depres- 
sion and sharp fluctuations of the stock 
market since his brief visit at the White 
House. It is probably true that a con- 
siderable number of innocent stockhold- 
ers have been frightened by the decline 
of market values, but anxiety as to the 
purposes of the Government with respect 
to railroads is confined in the main to the 
managers and capitalists who control the 
railway companies, and especially to 
those managers and capitalists whose sins 
have been exposed. The President in- 
tends to enforce the law and to punish 
those who break it. Naturally, this in- 
tention is a cause of anxiety in the minds 
of some persons ; with the general public 
it is a cause of rejoicing. 

Railroad officers complain that they 
find it difficult to borrow money except 
at very high rates, and that the people 
are unwilling to buy new securities issued 
by their companies. There is a warrant 
for high rates in the strain upon loan- 
able funds at every money center in the 
civilized world. Railroad companies are 
not alone in being subjected to demands 
for high interest. This condition of the 
loan market here and abroad does not 
account, of course, for the attitude of the 
average American investor toward fresh 
issues of railway stock. For this there 
are other causes. Will any railroad 
president say he does not know what they 
are? 

Manipulation of life insurance com- 
panies and surpluses, evidénce as to the 
control of railway systems by Standard 
Oil capitalists and others of their kind, 
proof of capitalistic influence in support 
of rebates, proof that companies and in- 
vestors have been deceived and robbed 
by officers’ and bankers’ syndicates—this 
brief list suggests some of the reasons 
which have discouraged investment. 


Harrimanism is a term that covers a con- 
siderable number of those acts which the 
people persist in regarding as offenses 
against the moral law, if not against the 
statutes. And now, when the complaints 
of the officers are louder than ever be- 
fore, Mr. Harriman himself, fresh from 
the witness stand where he was pilloried, 
assumes the position of spokesman for 
American railway interests! Is there 
anything in this to inspire confidence in 
new issues of securities? Does the his- 
tory of the Chicago & Alton stocks and 
bonds give force to his plea for “fair 
play”? Do not both the history and the 
plea increase the public’s disgust? 

If the railroad companies that in- 
creased their dividends last year had 
wisely husbanded their additional re- 
sources for the expenses of those im- 
provements and extensions the necessity 
for which should have been foreseen. 
they would not now be so completely at 
the mercy of lenders. It is a prevailing 
belief that the most notable of those in- 
creases were made with a view to their 
effect upon speculation in stocks. This 
has not commended to. the public the 
management of the companies by which 
the enlarged distribution was ordered. 

Much of the current comment upon 
the condition of railway interests relates 
also to the decline of prices on the Stock 
Exchange and the sharp and sudden de- 
pression of the 14th inst. Much argu- 
ment is based upon the assumption that 
this movement of Exchange prices has 
been a natural one, due to the sale of 
shares by persons who really owned 
them. Obviously, there have been rea- 
sons for some measure of liquidation. In 
addition to those of which we have al- 
ready spoken, there have been the re- 
strictive legislation of States and the 
gloomy predictions of railway officers 
and capitalists, especially of some who 
were under indictment. While these in- 
fluences would account for a gradual 
downward movement of share prices, 
even in the face of general prosperity, 
they do not explain what has taken place. 
To account for the enormous transactions 
and the panicky fall of quotations, one 
must be familiar with the methods of 
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those who sell what they do not own, 
and with the power that can be exerted 
in the Exchange market by the skilful 
and relentless use of great quantities of 
capital. 

After fair allowance has been made for 
legitimate sales by discouraged holders, 
and also for the “short” sales of a brood 
of small speculators who magnify de- 
pressing influences and take advantage 
of the actual sellers’ fright, there remains 
(in these recent transactions) a volume 
of “trading” which can be explained only 
by the assumption that speculative capi- 
talists of the first rank were at work. 
Was it their main purpose to make great 
profits? Or was it their aim to furnish 
proof that their own predictions had been 
warranted, and to exert influence upon 
some person or the public at large? They 
may have had all these purposes in view. 
In considering the relation of stock mar- 
ket depression to current railway prob- 
lems, it should be borne in mind that the 
recent movement was due mainly to the 
operations of giant speculators, 

It was not in accord with commercial 
and industrial conditions thruout the 
United States. Of this there is ample 
proof in the current reports of all the au- 
thorities to which we look for trustworthy 
information about production and trade. 

We do not overlook the character of 
pending or completed railway legislation 
in the States. The probable effect of it 
upon the companies has been exagger- 
ated by railway officers, but a part of it 
has been unwisely projected and hastily 
pushed to enactment. Railway capital- 
ists who asserted not long ago that the 
Rate bill at Washington was an example 
of unwise and unjust centralization, now 
assert with as much-emphasis their con- 


viction that the supervision and regula- . 


tion of railroads ought to be an exclusive 
function of the National Government. 
This is said to be the opinion of Mr. 
Roosevelt. -His program of legislation 
to be recommended to the new Congress 
includes, it is understood, a bill for super- 
vision by means of Federal license. It 
also includes some other things. So far 
as it tends to substitute uniform and rea- 
sonable Federal restraint for hasty legis- 
lation in the States, it may win the ap- 
proval of the railway capitalists them- 
selves. But he would have also an offi- 


cial valuation of all the railway proper- 
ties. He would not only prevent over- 
capitalization in the future, but also pro- 
vide some cure for the evils of overcapi- 
talization in the past. In this he will be 
opposed by the railway managers who 
now prefer the exercise of centralized 
power to the acts of State legislatures. 
Eventually their opposition will be over- 
come. The latest proof that such laws 
as Mr. Roosevelt has in mind are needed 
has been furnished by the Harriman in- 
vestigation. bi 


Mrs. Sage’s Gift 


Mr. CaRNEGIE has given his many mil- 
lions for libraries and institutions of 
learning; Mr. Rockefeller has given his 
for education; Mrs. Sage gives her ten 
millions for “the improvement of social 
and living conditions in the United 
States.” That is a very general state- 
ment of a very wide purpose. It under- 
lies all the betterment of society and hu- 
manity. The further explanation of its 
purpose shows that its main work will 
be to study the causes of poverty and re- 
lieve its burden. It is not intended, like 
aid to education, to assist the ambitious 
and competent into superior success, but 
to consider the incompetent or the un- 
fortunate, those who have been ground 
down by present social conditions, and to 
lift them back into courage and comfort. 

For we are told, in the very admirably 
published statement, that it will “study 
the causes of adverse social conditions, 
including ignorance, poverty and vice,” 
and may establish and maintain “charit- 
able and beneficial activities,” with a 
view to taking up “the large and more 
difficult problems.” The scope of the 
plan is so broad that it can do anything 
whatever to relieve evil social conditions. 
It is left to a wise and experienced board 
to do this in any form they think best. 
There is no better way that those can 
take who have large wealth to give, but 
who do not feel that they have the ex- 
perience to judge how best to distribute 
it; but we recall no other benefaction in 
which so great liberty is left to the trus- 
tees. Indeed, there seems to be no real 
limitations. 

Yet the point of view probably will 
somewhat definitely direct the expendi- 
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ture of the income of this fund which 
may be $400,000 a year. Mrs. Sage is 
not looking at the magnificent forces 
which, working from the top, lift up all 
that is below, but at the evils and wrongs 
which exist at the bottom of society, and 
which grind so many people with desper- 
ate poverty and suffering. We are very 
sure that the money will all go to make 
poverty tolerable, and to relieve suffer- 
ing. It is the submerged tenth that will 
be considered, and no one else. And we 
are glad that it is so, that they are not to 
be forgotten. 

An apparently inspired interview on 
the subject tells us more definitely that 
we are learning that poverty arises from 
other causes than defects of character, 
such as drinking habits and shiftlessness. 
We are told that in the present complex 
social conditions an upright average citi- 
zen may find himself, thru no fault of his 
own, unable to support his family. He 
may develop tuberculosis. He cannot af- 
ford to go to a sanitarium, but this fund 
might provide for his case. The poor 
pay more for their fuel and food than 
the rich, because they have to buy coal 
by the pailful, and food by the meal. 
Provision might be made by which they 
could purchase what they need at whole- 
sale rates. In the same way some plan 
might supply her little insurance to a 
poor scrubwoman, who gets but five or 
six dollars a week, at a cheaper rate than 
that which now allows a company “to 
put up a magnificent $15,000,000 build- 
ing and pay big salaries and dividends.” 

These are suggestions, and they make 
us think; and they will make the trustees 
of the fund think. What are the under- 
lying causes of poverty other than bad 
habits and shiftlessness? For these lat- 
ter the cure is law, which will restrain 
from vice by removing either its tempta- 
tions or its victims, and will send to 
workhouses those who can work but will 
not. Nothing but. force can reach them. 
Some must be made to break stone; pro- 
hibition must shut the dramshops to 
others. But what change in social con- 
ditions can save those who would earn 
a living but cannot? The poorhouse is 
a barbarous relic in our civilization. The 
honest poor should not be shamed. But 
how can this new board help these poor 
without really doing more hurt than 
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good? If these poor can be, supplied 
with cheaper coal and food will not their 
wages be cut down again to the lowest 
vital limit? After all is not the assur- 
ance of fair wages for all who are able 
to work, and public provision for those 
who cannot work the only remedy under 
the present social system? And _ this 
again brings up the question, which at 
present seems impossible of solution, 
How can steady wages for all at remu- 
nerative rates be provided? Socialism 
has its easy answer, but with it come 
other dangers which we fear to face, 
chief among which is the apprehension 
of the laws of liberty, the advent of col- 
lective tyranny. But, putting Socialism 
aside, as we judge this board will do for 
many years, the basal question must be 
finally met, which asks how under our 
present social system a man or woman 
can be sure of continuous employment at 
wages that will support him and his fam- 
ily. The other remedies which this board 
will consider are important, for the pres- 
ent, but are only palliative. Palliatives 
are good, but we seek curatives. Yet 
even so, the task put on this board is of 
vast importance, and we are very grate- 
ful to Mrs. Sage and her wise advisers 
that it is to be taken up. The country 
will watch their expert investigation and 
be eager to learn their conclusions. And 
yet we shall ask whether the trustees are 
seeking tc cure a long chronic disease, or 
are only giving opiates to make the con- 
dition of the sufferer more tolerable. 


s&s 


The Insurance of Reputations 


THE field of insurance is being ex- 
tended rapidly nowadays, but it has ‘not 


exhausted its possibilities. A conspicu- 
ous omission is the neglect to make any 
provision for the insurance of reputa- 
tions. A man’s reputation is the most 
fragile and precious of his possessions, 
more valuable than his house, dearer to 
him even than his life, yet how easily it 
is destroyed, often thru no fault of his 
own. Plate glass is tough in compari- 
son to popularity. The fickle favor of 
the mob is as liable to let a man drop 
suddenly as an elevator. 


“Who steals my purse steals trash, . . . 
But he that filches from me my good name 
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Robs me of that which not enriches him 
And makes me poor indeed.’ 

But against the breaking of the win- 
dows of our glass houses, against the 
falling of our elevators and against 
burglars of our material possessions we 
have insurance, while no such protec- 
tion is afforded to our reputations. 

Were a company established for this 
purpose it would do as much to equalize 
the vicissitudes of. fortune and to level 
the course of life as any other form of 
insurance. “In time of prosperity pre- 
pare for adversity” would be the motto 
of this new insurance as it is of the old. 
Every statesman at the zenith of his 
popularity, every general after winning 
a great victory, every actor while bask- 
ing in the smiles of the matinée girls, 
and every author whose novel reached 
the 100,000 mark, would, as a matter of 
course, take out insurance, realizing that 
they cannot long stand in the limelight 
and that cheers are as naturally followed 
by jeers as lightning is followed by 
thunder. Then when the evil days come 
and the crowd bows before other idols, 
they could retire on a pension, and “let 
the jingling of the guinea heal the hurt 
that honor feels.” 

If, for example, Dewey had insured 
himself immediately after the battle of 
Manila Bay, and Hobson after the sink- 
ing of the Merrimac, they would at least 
have had some pecuniary compensation 
during their eclipse, fortunately tem- 
‘ porary, from the sun of popular favor. 
When Port Arthur fell the world rang 
with the valor of its defenders. General 
Stoessel was rewarded for his bravery 
by the Kaiser. Now he is condemned 
by a court martial as a coward and a 
traitor to his country, saved from an 
ignominious death only by the clemency 
of the Czar. Military reputation, total 
loss; no insurance. The beginning of 
our Civil War affords similar ‘instances 
to prove that all who seek the bubble 
reputation at the cannon’s mouth should 
see that the bubble is insured. 

And it is the same in all lines. Bis- 
marck, Gladstone, Cesar, Depew, Par- 
nell, Grant, Wilde, Tupper, Job, Kip- 
ling, Napoleon I and III, Witte, Mc- 
Curdy, the list of those whom fortune’s 
wheel has raised and lowered can be ex- 
tended indefinitely by any reader. Re- 


ligious leaders especially should take out 
reputation policies; Madame Blavatsky, 
before Dr. Hodgson of the Society for 
Psychical Research investigated her, and 
Dowie, before he attempted to convert 
New York’ City. Croesus, as he‘ was 
chained to the burning pyre, realized 
what Solon meant when he said “Count 
no man happy till his death.” Our mod- 
ern Croesuses would have to carry heavy 
insurance. against popular envy, hatred, 
malice and all uncharitableness. Liie 
insurance companies charge extra pre- 
mium in the case one’s calling takes him 
to the tropics. The same rule would 
doubtless apply in the insurance of rep- 
utations, especially for engineers on the 
Panama Canal. 

True insurance is protective as ‘well 
as compensatory. When a man applied 
for the insurance of his reputation the 
experienced examiner would, of course, 
point to him the dangers in his future 
career or the defects in his character 
liable to get him into trouble, and would 
insist on certain precautions in his con- 
duct. All the while the policy was in 
force the company would watch over 
him carefully, warning him against im- 
politic acts and remarks and threaten- 
ing him with forfeiture of insurance if 
he persisted in his reckless conduct, 
somewhat as the fidelity insurance com- 
panies now act as the guardian angels of 
the bank clerks-who hold their policies. 
Insurance companies have shown that 
they can do .much to influence public 
opinion thru the discreet manipulation 
of the press by means of paid editorials 
and news items. This influence would 
be invaluable in the business of insuring 
reputations; and in case of an attack 
upon the character of a policy - holder 
the company would at once bring a libel 
suit against the newspaper publishing it 
and push to the bitter end with all the 
force of unlimited money and the best 
legal talent. If the candidate for public 
office could engrave on the corner of his 
card “Reputation insured in such-and- 
such companies,” it would do much to- 
ward freeing the campaign of person- 
alities. The assessing of the amount of 
damage a reputation had suffered, either 
by a change in the fashion of the heroes 
worshipped, or by an unpopular action 
or ridiculous blunder, would be difficult 
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sometimes, but we cannot think it be- 
yond the power of Lloyd’s calculus. Of 
course no reputation would be insured 
for more than two-thirds of its value. 
In the case of derelict authors, artists 
and actors, left stranded by the shifting 
of popular taste, it could be measured 
rather easily by the decrease in earning 
power. Just as fire insurance covers 
the damage, often greater, done by the 
water used to put the fire out, so the 
new insurance would protect one against 
injudicious friends as well as enemies. 
This, indeed, would be one of its great- 
est advantages. Only one possible ob- 
jection to this scheme occurs to us; 
that is, who would insure the reputation 
of the insurance companies? They need 
it as much as any of us. 


st 
The Self-Education of the People 


The real education of a people is a 
product of its own struggle for existence. 

Whatever it- may have obtained from 
historical sources, and whatever it may 
have been taught by those set apart and 
appointed to instruct children and youth, 
a people has to find out for itself what it 
can make of the natural resources of its 
environment, how it can mix. and blend 
the miscellaneous elements of its popula- 
tion, and in so doing it has to re-think 
and reformulate the wisdom that has 
been transmitted to it from the experi- 
ence of the race. 


In America, the processes of popular - 


self-education are going on actively and 
in interesting variety. 

The political, legal and moral educa- 
tion is at this moment the most apparent 
phase. Whatever the differences of opin- 
ion about Mr. Roosevelt’s wisdom, no 
one disputes his marvelous power and 
versatility. A personality so vital, so tre- 
mendously interested in so many things, 
80 positive in his convictions, and so fear- 
less in pushing his plans to realization, 
does not stand at the admiriistrative cen- 
ter of national affairs once in a century. 
This fact in itself compels the people to 
think about their political problems, and 
especially those that are related to busi- 
ness matters, with a new seriousness 
which carries with it fresh keenness of 
perception, 
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But such a personality would play no 
such part in popular education as Mr. 
Roosevelt does under conditions different 
from those which exist in.America today, 
and which have been created directly by 
the activity of the population in develop- 
ing its economic opportunities. The 
enormous increase of agricultural pro- 
duction, of mining output, of manufac- 
turing, of railway building and operation 
since the Civil War has brought with it 
those manifestations of individual and 
corporate ruthlessness, those violations 
of law and the moral code which have in 
recent years become the exhaustless ma- 
terial for a sensational literature of ex- 
posure. It is the contemplation of all 
these things, and the universal grappling 
with them by public opinion, as focused 
by Mr. Roosevelt’s leadership, that con- 
stitutes today one of the chief factors in 
American popular education, 

Next in importance to this political, 
legal and moral element in our educa- 
tional process should be named the stead- 
ily increasing and widely diffused inter- 
est of the great agricultural population 
of the Middle West and the South in the 
practical problem of using the soil to the 
utmost advantage and of selecting and 
breeding those: vegetal and animal 
products that are best suited to our lands 
and our markets. Scientific knowledge 
and the work of the agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations thruout the coun- 
try are marvelously transforming both 
the economic condition and the mind of 
the agricultural population. The net re- 
sult can be stated ina word. The Amer- 
ican farmers are ceasing to be at the 
mercy of the elements. Drv and wet sea- 
sons no longer carry with them the same 
fatefulness that they once did. The 
farmer begins to understand that his fate 
is almost entirely in his own hands. Hé 
knows that he can be sure of the product 
of his own’ foresight, intelligence and in- 
dustry, and he becomes thereby, as a 
thinking being, less superstitious, less the 
victim of alternating fear and hope, more 
the reasoning, calculating, scientific man 
of the world. 

Can we say that popular education in 
those things that constitute the idealism, 
the refinement, the grace and the charm 
of a people is likewise going forward un- 
der the impulse of some fresh vitality 
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created by the conditions of our exist- 
ence? This is a more difficult question 
to answer, but indications are not. lack- 
ing that much real progress is being 
made. There is obviously an. increasing 
consciousness that American materialism 
is more than a carping phrase. There is 
a growing feeling of need for attention 
to disinterestedness, to beauty, to man- 
ner and form. Movements for the pres- 
ervation of natural beauty, for the 
esthetic transformation of towns and 
cities, for the quickening of art impulses 
are meeting with an increasingly gratify- 
ing response. For a long time the ab- 
sorption of attention in the great eco- 
nomic and political problems that now 
confront us will prevent that generous 
devotion of thought and strength to the 
esthetic and idealistic interests which is 
necessary to lift a people to historic 
greatness in the realm of poetic and ar- 
tistic creation. But toward those hights 
we are making a measure of cheering 


advance. 
& 


A Cardinal Academician 


WE have at hand the text of the ora- 
tion of Cardinal Mathieu in honor of his 
predecessor in the French Academy, 
Cardinal Perraud, and the response of 
Count d’Haussonville in welcoming the 
new member. We are not surprised 
that both of these distinguished French 
Catholics offended the reactionnaires of 
the Church, and that the stanch mon- 
archical organs have frankly expressed 
their dissatisfaction. 

Cardinal Mathieu, Archbishop of 
Toulouse, takes the fauteuwil in the 
Academy occupied by Cardinal Per- 
raud, Bishop of Autun. It was the duty 
of the new member on taking his seat 
to present a eulogy on his predecessor, 
and Cardinal Mathieu did it in such a 
way as to indicate his sympathy with 
the liberal views of Cardinal Perraud. 
In his youth Perraud owed much to the 
inspiration of his teacher, Gratry—a 
disciple of Lammenais and Lacordaire— 
a theologian who was charged with 
modern views in philosophy, but his 
friendship Perraud refused to discard, 
even when it came near losing him eccle- 
siastical promotion. The Papal Nuncio 


objected to his nomination as Bishop of 
Autun, because he had joined Gratry in 
opposing infallibility, but Perraud re- 
plied: “If I were offered ten miters I 
would not disavow the man to whom I 
owe my faith and my call to the priest- 
hood.” This touch of liberalism in 
Perraud Cardinal Mathieu commends, 
as also his joining with Gratry in the 
opening of the Oratoire, where the pur- 
pose of the much-questioned preaching 
was “to enroll liberty, art and progress 
in all its forms in the service of Jesus 
Christ.” 

But it was the response of the Count 
d’Haussonville, and his eulogy of Car- 
dinal Mathieu and his writings, which 
has offended the Royalist and Ultra- 
montane journals. Before he was cre- 
ated Cardinal, Mathieu had published 
two volumes on French history, in 
which he had spoken some good words 
of the Revolution. He did not denounce 
it as all the work of the devil, but de- 
clared that society was previously suf- 
fering from such profound evils that 
one could almost say that it needed a 
“revolution.” Yet those were the Royal- 
ist days so dear to French ecclesiastics. 
He even added that the.basal purpose 
of the Revolution, however great its 
evils and cruelties, its declaration of the 
rights of man, was of the essential spirit 
of Christianity. Count d’Haussonville 
particularly offends the reactionnaires 
by quoting what was said once of Car- 
dinal Consalvi, who had the power to 
make Rome learn that “the world 
moves.” “Under that red calotte, Mon- 
sieur, there are liberal ideas”; and then 
turning to Cardinal Mathieu,- he said: 
“You need not take off your calotte to 
show that under it there are ideas no 
less liberal than those of Consalvi.” 

It may be fairly gathered that on 
such an occasion Count d’Haussonville 
was careful not to say anything that 
would offend the Cardinal whom he was 
addressing. Therefore of no little in- 
terest is his strong language as to the 
evils of the Concordat, and we can hard- 
ly fail to discover a satisfaction that the 
Church is now free, whatever the 
wrongs of the legislation which freed 
it. We recall that Count d’Hausson- 
ville was one of those who signed, with 
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M. Brunetiére, the famous address to 
the Pope in favor of conciliation. He 
says: , 

“Allow me to cherish the dream of a-French 
Church which will ask nothing from the State 
and will draw its resources solely from the 
generosity of Catholics, in which the pastors 
will live in intimate communion with the faith- 
ful, to whom they will no longer appear as 
inaccessible officials (lointains fonctionnaires) 
in whose lot one would be entitled to take no 
interest, in which the faithful theniselves 
will not be considered as a dumb flock of con- 
tributors, but, on the contrary, associated, as 
far as respect for the hierarchy would permit, 
in the management of temporal property, in 
which the House of God, built, kept in repair, 
and ornamented at the expense of all, should 
remain the house of all. In my. humble judg- 
ment this transformation forces itself upon 
the Church, at all events in France. The day 
that the Church decides to draw from the 
heart of the people the elements of its life, like 
a transplanted tree which plunges afresh its 
roots in the bowels of the earth, it will recover 
vigor and its rejuvenated trunk will put forth 
verdant branches in a cloudless sky.’ 

This noble and eloquent passage must 
express the better anticipations of the 
more liberal French clergy. If, as we 
believe, it fairly expresses the views also 
of Cardinal Mathieu, we can well un- 
derstand how it is that the bishops are 
far from being as irreconcilable as is the 
Pope, and that they would easily come 
to an understanding with the Govern- 
ment if they were not forbidden by a 
higher authority at Rome. The misfor- 
tune is that nowadays Rome seems to 
include all questions, whether political 
or social, under the category of re- 
ligious, and to claim to bind the be- 
lievers. Thus we learn that it is 
against religion for churches to have 
trustees, against religion for the priest 
to be responsible for the repair of the 
sacred buildings, against religion for the 
State to forbid foreigners and members 
of the orders to be priests of French 
parishes, even altho canon law makes 
the same prohibition. 

at 
The Presage of Spring in the 
City 

Every year, some time about the mid- 
dle of March, comes a certain joyous 
day. It has no distinctive name, and it 
is not marked on the calendar. It is the 
day which announces the approaching 
end of winter and the near arrival of 
spring. There may be snow on the 
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ground, the air may be somewhat chill, 
there may be no smallest leaf showing 
on shrub or tree; but out of the shift- 
ing mood of light and air come inde- 
finable but unmistakable signs of what is 
to be. Touched by this environing mood 
of the day, one may in imagination see 
the airy forces of winter raising their 
long siege and preparing to retreat to 
the northland, while from the southland, 
sweeping over plain and wood, come the 
viewless battalions of spring. 

Such a day in this city was last Sat- 
urday. The snow had not yet been en- 
tirely cleaned from the streets, while in 
the parks it lay in irregular heaps and 
patches. But the sun, strong and clear, 
issued out of his wintry door, within 
which he has been keeping himself like 
an Oriental monarch these last three 
months, and showered upon the city a 
largess of liquid gold. Tho the air was 
slightly chill, it was charged with an in- 
definable balminess, and the dullest sense 
was made aware that another winter was 
passing to its end. 

Madison Square is in the heart of the 
city. Towering buildings encompass it. 
It lies like -a tiny mesa surrounded by 
mountains which are cleft by deep 
ravines. Here, in the early morning of 
such a day, an observer may get a 
memorable effect if he-have an inward 
sense to complement his seeing and hear- 
ing. Seated upon a park bench, you 
look above at the wide-spreading nets of 
black branched limbs and thru them at 
the sky. Not a cloud rests on its pure 
surface. Like a blue sea, flooded with 
a golden light, and foamless and quiet, 
it smiles down upon you. At your feet 
are patches of melting snow, and here 
and there, among the tufts of brown 
grass, a few frail shoots of green 
sparkle with a dewy radiance. 

There are as yet no winged heralds of 
spring, flashing in their fresh plumage 
from tree to tree. The robin and the 
bluebird are yet on their way north. 
But all about you is a blithe babel of 
voices from flocks of little sparrows. 
They. have been here all the winter. 
Cold and dark days have no terrors for 
them. But now a new impulse has been 
communicated to their blood, and they 
romp about in a kind of mad riot thru 
the flooding sunshine. 

And now the sun has climbed nearer 
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the zenith, the air has grown softer, the 
shadows about the columns and walls in 
the distance have disappeared, and the 
sunlight lies warmly upon every observa- 
ble thing. You look upon shrub or tree, 
and you know what is going on within 
their fibers. The sap, the tree-blood, 
which has lain dormant so long, begins 
again to stir, the tree-nerves throb 
again, and with half-closed eyes you 
can see leaf and bud putting forth from 
their shaggy sheaths. The flowery May 
is presaged in every sight and sound 
that comes to you. 

In the deep woods you will, of course, 
see a greater pageantry attend the com- 
ing of spring. It is here. that spring 
loves to dress nature with an Orient 
excess. But it is in a more human 
guise, with a sort of mother tenderness, 
that spring comes to the shut-in souls 
among the walls of a great city. 


s 
Hopeful Signs 


From time to time it has been the duty 
of THE INDEPENDENT to call attention to 
the lack of justice and mercy in the deal- 
ings of the whites in the South with their 
neighbors, dependants and fellow citizens 
the negroes. Nor would we neglect on 
the other hand to report many hopeful 
signs of a better feeling and more friend- 
ly adjustment of their mutual difficulties. 
This we have lately done in reporting 
Governor Northen’s campaign in Geor- 
gia. The following incidents have re- 
cently came to our notice, properly 
vouched for, and altho the names are 
withheld here, we have them in our pos- 
session : 

During the recent race riots in Atlan- 
ta, the streets of a certain suburb were 
patroled night and day by police, and 
bands of men were abroad looking for a 
negro who had committed the atrocious 
crime near this place. The better class 
of negroes becoming alarmed for their 
safety went in a body to their white 
neighbors and asked for protection. 
They were at once taken into the homes 
of their white friends, one of them John 
Temple Graves, where they slept night 
after night till all danger was past. 

In another town less than fifty miles 
away a negro man met a white woman in 
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a buggy and insulted her. She escaped 
by driving rapidly. The husband of this 
woman went to two or three influential 
negroes and told them what had hap- 
pened. They immediately arrested thie 
culprit, empaneled a court, with a jury 
of negro men, took her testimony and 
his, and after a fair trial they found him 
guilty. They gave him the choice be- 
tween being prosecuted in the courts or 
receiving twenty-five lashes. He chose 
the latter and the negroes administered 
the flogging. They have given assur- 
ance to the town that hereafter they will 
be glad to atend immediately to “all such 
cases to the best of their knowledge and 
ability.” .But, whereas this community 
has been notorious for the bad behavior 
of its negro citizens, no offenses have 
been committed since this announcement. 

Now we all know how prone Hell is 
to break loose in Georgia, and how even 
when the people take a notion to abide 
by the law, they cannot always do it till 
they get it into their own hands, and far 
be it from us to recommend such dan- 
gerous practice, but we do claim that 
these incidents intimate a more intelligent 
and kindly relation between the whites 


‘and blacks than could be gathered from 


the lurid details published at the time of 
the trouble. 
' & 


In our issue of February 
14th we published a series of 
remarkable coincidences in 
thought and language between Jack Lon- 
don’s “Call of the Wild” and Dr. Eger- 
ton R. Young’s “My Dogs in the North- 
land,” which had appeared several years 
earlier than Mr. London’s story. Mr. 
London in his comment said: “So far as 
the source of much of my material [hav- 
ing been Mr. Young’s book], I plead 
guilty. A couple of years ago, in the 
course of writing to Mr. Young, I men- 
tioned the same fact, and thanked him for 
the use his book has been to me.” This let- 
ter of Mr. London’s. acknowledging his 
indebtedness for much of his material to 
the genial missionary doctor of the North- 
land, written a year and a half after the 
publication of “The Call of the Wild,” 
seems to have gone astray, for Dr. Young 
writes as follows to Mrs, Bosworth, 


London’s 
Lost Letter 
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whose article in THE INDEPENDENT called 
attention to the parallelism : 


Dear Mrs. BoswortH—A friend has had 
the kindness to send me a copy of your pains- 
taking article in the New York INDEPENDENT 
concerning Jack London’s plagiarism of so 
ma of “My Dogs in the Northland.” 

hen I read ‘ = i Call of the Wild,” of 
a I noticed the similarity of much that 
was in it, to what, from my long experience, 
I had written, but in my charity, and, I now 
presume, simplicity, I had supposed that, like 
myself, Jack London had undergone similar 
experiences during long years in some Arctic 
regions, and had written his book as the re- 
sult of what he had seen and suffered. So 
I naturally congratulated myself that such a 
famous writer, from actual experience, should 
so endorse my assertions. 

The more serious part of the matter is the 
statement: “In the course of writing to Mr. 
Young I mentioned,” etc. Well, the fact is, 


I never had any letter or communication, di- 


rectly or indirectly, from Jack London. - In 
fact, as the name is so peculiar, I was partly 
under the impression that it was only a nom- 
de-plume. How he would explain this 
I can hardly surmise, and I am not even go- 
ing to trouble him for an answer. 

Ecerton R. Youna. 


Helicon Hall. Our readers have an espe- 
Rarsiod cial interest in Helicon 
Hall, since it was Upton’s 

Sinclair’s article in THE INDEPENDENT, 
June 14th, 1906, on the difficulties of 
housekeeping and child-raising under 
modern conditions that led to the start- 
ing of this experiment in co-operative 
living, and again in our issue of Febru- 
ary 7, 1907, he told of its six months’ 
success and favorable prospects. But on 
the night of March 15th the handsome 
building was totally destroyed by fire of 
unknown origin. All of the colonists had 
a narrow escape. Several were badly 
burned or sprained, and Mr, Briggs, a 
carpenter,.was killed. Coming as it does 
at a critical period in the life of the col- 
ony, the disaster may put an end to this 
interesting experiment. Helicon Hall 
has often been compared with Brook 
Farm. The analogy will be still closer if 
the burning of the building breaks up the 
community. The growth of cities and the 
development of steel architecture have 
made something like Fourier’s phalan- 
stery inevitable. The only question is 
whether it will be capitalistic or co- 
operative. So far the only successful 
phalansteries are capitalistic, the modern 
apartment houses, which are objection- 
able in several ways. It would, .there- 
fore, be a great pity if this accident 
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‘ should nip in the bud the only attempt to 


establish a co-operative phalanstery. 
& 


The Texas papers print 
in full Senator Bailey’s 
Speech to the Texas 
Legislature when, by a majority vote, he 
had been acquitted of the crime of paid 
subserviency to the railroads. In that 
speech he freely let out all the venom in 
his soul. He threatened those who had 
accused him. This was what he said: 


“Mark my words, not one of the men who 
organized and sought to accomplish this con- 
spiracy will ever again wear the honors of 
Texas Democracy. The leader of the 
contest was a man who has gambled with 
negroes, and if he dares to deny it I will 
prove it on him. One of them com- 
mitted an embezzlement. If I might 
borrow a sentiment from the great infidel, 
Robert G. Ingersoll, I would say that I some- 
times wish that I might possess words of pure 
hate, words that would writhe and hiss like 
snakes, for thus only could I express my 
opinion of these men. f I live I will 
devote my best energies to seeing that. not 
one of their kind goes as a delegate to the 
National Convention. If I live, not one of 
their kind will ever again disgrace the State 
of Texas by holding an office under its au- 
thority. I never intend to retire . until 
all of them are buried, politically speaking. 
. We are going to bury them face 
downward, so that the harder they scratch 
to get out the deeper they will go toward their 
eternal resting place. hey have 
drawn the line. Let us take our place. on 
the side of Christian Democrats, while they 
take their side with the infidel Republicans 
and Socialists. The Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor packed the Senate Committee on In- 
vestigation against me. I will pay him for 
it. If God lets me live I will pay him for 
it. . . . I warn you that the man who 
does not hate his enemies never loves his 
friends. . . . In my home I intend to put 
the photograph of this Legislature. Two pic- 
tures will embrace that photograph. Over the 
one I am going to write “The Roll of Honor.’ 
Over the other I am going to write, “The 
Rogues’ Gallery, . . . and I am going to 
swear my children never to forget the one or 
to forgive the other.” 


Thus, in a Christian spirit, he consigns 
his enemies, who, he says, are the emis- 
saries of Hearst, to Populism and the Pit. 
Possibly he may regret later that he did 
not suppress his bile as once did Dr. 
Newman Hall, who wrote a bitter pam- 
phlet against a critic. He read it to a dis- 
tinguished clergyman, who praised it and 
asked him if he had considered the title. 
He had not, and his friend suggested, 
“Go to the Devil ; by the author of ‘Come 
to Jesus.’ ” 


Senator Bailey’s 
Vengeance 
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There is a commonly ex- 
pressed hope that somehow 
the condition of society is 
going to be improved, without any radi- 
cal change in legislation, by the fact that 
the next generation of privileged people 
is going to be less grasping and more 
generous. Here is a true story of an in- 
cident that may be taken as a straw in 
the wind. A certain future capitalist, 
now aged seven, came home the other 
day and told his father, a wealthy busi- 
ness man, that he had “done business” 
with a certain poor little boy in the 
neighborhood. This poor boy had in- 
formed him that they had a new baby 
at their house but that they had no baby 
carriage for it. Whereupon the rich 
man’s son remembered that there was in 
the barn at home an old worn-out baby 
carriage that he and his small brother 
had used. He told the poor boy that he 
could have this old carriage in exchange 
for a rooster and two hens. Then he 
thought that that was not enough. So he 
said that the father of the poor boy must 
come and work for his father, help- 
ing the gardener for a day. The next 
day he came and the business man, in- 
stead of reproving his son, commended 
him for his business sagacity. 

“As the old cocks crows, sae the young one 

learns. 

Tak’ guid care what ye’ dae before bairns, 
For their heeds are muckle tho their limbs 


a:' are wee, 
And Ah,’ the wee tots, they’re sae gleg 0’ the 


ee.” 
; ed 

Mr. William Winter is angry 
because a Pennsylvania cler- 
gyman has misrepresented his 
views as to the drainatic profession. He 
replies in a letter in The Tribune, which 
makes mincemeat of the poor clergy- 
man, whose statement was “an impudent 
calumny.” Mr. Winter tells us that he 
has been a writer on the theater for more 
than fifty years, forty-two years on The 
Tribune, and his writings on the subject 
“fill more than fifty huge volumes.” So 
“any person who designates me as an 
enemy of the stage is either an ig- 
noramus, a fool, or a malicious liar.” 
Then Mr. Winter turns from this single 
clergyman upon his profession. He is 
“weary of the babble of clergymen about 
the theater.” They know nothing about 
it. He believes “the theater as an insti- 


As the Old 
Cock Crows 


A View of 
the Clergy 
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tution to be as powerful for good as the 


pulpit is, and I know it is far more in- 
teresting.” “The members of the dram- 
atic profession, asa class, are as moral 
and as respectable as the members of the 
clergy.” And he concludes: 

“T also think that Lord Clarendon was 
right when he expressed the opinion’ that 
clergymen, as a class, in their meddlesome in- 
terference with public affairs, are the most 
mischievous people in the world.” 

We have observed that such is the view 
held by others than Lord Clarendon and 
William Winter. It is that of the Tam- 
many leaders, and was expressed by the 
Saloon opponents of the Bishops’ -Act 
before the New Jersey Legislature the 


other day. ai 


The San Francisco School Board has 
taken the Japanese children into their 
schools, as promised by Mayor Schmitz 
to President Roosevelt, and the Presi- 
dent has, as promised, withdrawn the 
suit which was to settle the legal ques- 
tion. But there is not a bit of gener- 
osity in the San Francisco concession, 
for the Koreans are still shut out, and 
must go with the Chinese to an Oriental 
school. Somehow we. feel no hilarity 
over this victory, and we doubt if the 
President feels like chuckling. All was 
done in accordance with this message 
sent to President Roosevelt : 

“At regular meeting Board of Education 
tomorrow resolutions agreed upon will be 
adopted. Would suggest notice of dismissal 
of suit by you same day. Will live up to 


spirit and letter of agreement. s 
“EuGcENE ScuMitz, Mayor. 


Js 


From this time forth, by the consoli- 
dation with it of Allegheny City, Pitts- 
burg is, and is likely to continue, the 
sixth city in the United States. It 
surpasses in population Cincinnati, San 
Francisco, Buffalo and Cleveland, and is 
surpassed only by New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis and Boston, with 
Baltimore a close rival. 


Js 


A committee of New York clergymen, 
worried by the decline in attendance at 
religious services, have called upon 
President Roosevelt to fill their pews. 
The President has promised to assist 
them, which he will probably do in his 
usual way, by sending Secretary Taft, 
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Equitable Life Assurance Society 


At the recently held annual meeting 
of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, the financial statement of the com- 
pany was made public and certain pro- 
motions of officers were announced 
which cannot fail to be of public inter- 
est. Paul Morton was re-elected presi- 
dent. William A. Day, who entered the 
service of the company about two years 
ago as vice-president and comptroller, 
was elected first vice-president. Mr. Day 
was born in Wilmington, Del., in 1850, 
and was educated in the public. schools 
and a classical academy in Delaware 
and the Harvard Law School. He sub- 
sequently practiced law in Illinois and 
was Auditor of the Treasurer under 
President Cleveland and counsel to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. He 
has been special Assistant Attorney- 
General and was the first Assistant At- 
torney-General under Attorney-Generals 
Knox and Moody. George T. Wilson, 


formerly third vice - president, who en- 
tered the service of the company as a 
boy and has risen thru merit step by 
step, was elected second vice-president. 
Charles E. Phelps, from Iowa, who 


has been trained in the railroad 
business, having been in the ser- 
vice of the C, B. & Q. Railroad 
under President Morton and who en- 
tered the service of the Equitable a year 
ago as assistant secretary, has been 
elected treasurer. Gerald R. Brown, the 
deputy comptroller, was elected comp- 
troller. Mr. Brown came to the Equita- 
ble in January of 1876 as a boy to the 
usher, studied stenography, became pri- 
vate secretary to vice-president Samuel 
Barrowe, attended to the collecting of 
rents and rose step by step, taking charge 
of the real estate and finally be- 
came superintendent of the bond and 
mortgage departments and deputy comp- 
troller. All the promotions are heartily 
approved, and tend to give increased 
confidence to the administration of Pres- 
ident Morton. 

In connection with the foregoing, a 
report issued on March Ist, over the 
signature of President Morton, contains 
the highly interesting, as well as signifi- 


cant statement that the Equitable Life 
has never since its existence been in bet- 
ter financial condition than at the pres- 
ent time, nor have its assets ever been 
more securely invested. The total assets 
on January Ist aggregated $434,582,375, 
which is an increase of over $14,000,000. 
Increases in responsibility were made in 
every direction, notwithstanding the ex- 
ceedingly adverse conditions which have 
existed in insurance circles and which 
still exist., The Society is complying 
with the spirit as well as the letter of the 
new insurance laws of this State in the 
endeavor to so manage the ,Equitable 
Life that it will continue to commend it- 
self to the insuring public. The Equita- 
ble Society, under the administration of 
Paul Morton, has fully justified the 
hopes of its friends and well wishers, 
and is easily maintaining its old place as 
one of the three giants. 


e 


THE New York Life Insurance ,Com- 
pany in some of its recent literature 
calls attention to the fact that the pres- 
ent year has thus far been characterized 
by a remarkably large number of dis- 


‘asters, that have been exceedingly cost- 


ly in human life. Here is a list of some 
of the more important ones since the 
first of January, which is highly signifi- 
cant from a life insurance standpoint, 


Killed. 
2—Rock Island Railroad Wreck.. 
. 14—Kingston Earthquake J 
. I9—“Big Four” Railroad Wreck... 
. 22—New York Central Railroad * 
Wreck 
. 29—Boston & Maine 
Wreck 
. 30—West Virginia Mine Explosion. 91 
8—Wilkes-Barre Mine Explosion. . 4 
. 12—Steamship “Larchmont”: Sunk. 100 
. 16—New York Central Railroad 
Wreck 
. 18—Mexican Mine Explosion 
. 21—Steamship “Berlin” Wrecked... 
. 23—Pennsylvania Railroad Wreck.. 


In addition to these the minor rail- 
road accidents have added 50 dead to’ 
the list. There have also been a.number 
of barges and small craft sunk along the 
— drowning, about a score of men all 
told. 
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Financial 


The Movement in Stocks 


On the 14th the culmination of the 
recent decline in current values on the 
Stock Exchange was reached in a pan- 
icky market. Sales on the 12th had 
been only a little more than 800,000 
shares. The number was nearly 2,300,- 
000 on the 13th, and on the 14th it rose 
to 2,540,000, while losses in leading 
stocks ranged from:5 to 20 points. Be- 
low are shown the highest quotations of 
sixteen representative securities in 1906, 
the lowest quotations on the 14th, and 
the loss (on that date) since Jan- 
uary Ist: 

Highest, Lowest, Loss Since 


Atchison 

Balt. & Ohio 
Brooklyn R. T..... 
St. Paul 

Great Northern... 
Missouri Pac. 

N. -Y. Central 


Pennsylvania 
Reading 

South, Pac 
Union Pac 
Amalg. SAPO 
ee exh dTaet 


50 33 
L S. Steel, pref... 113% 95% 


On the 15th there was a sharp recovery. 
This was continued on the 16th, and the 
week ended with advances from Thurs- 
day’s lowest which ranged all the way 


from 4 to 18 points. At last accounts 
no failures in the financial district had 
been reported. Business conditions 
thruout the country continue to be ex- 
cellent, as a rule. Spring trade is ex- 
panding, and leading industries have or- 
ders*covering their production for a long 
time to come. 
Js 


Annual Steel Report 


THE annual report of that great com- 
pany, the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, issued last week, clearly shows the 
extraordinary activity of business in 
1906. .-Gross earnings were $696,756,- 
926, an increase of $111,425,190, or I9 
per cent. A gain of $36,836,614, or 
more than 30 per cent., made the net 
earnings $156,624,273. The average of 
prices received was about 5 per cent. 
higher than in 1905. A considerable ad- 
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vance might have been warranted by 
higher wages and freight rates, but the 
company pursued a conservative coursc. 
It is interesting to know that the orders 
received since January Ist, 1907, hav: 
exceeded in volume those received in the 
corresponding months of 1906. By the 
addition of 22,289 the number of em- 
ployees has been increased to 202,457. 
Wage payments were $147,765,540, or 
more by 154 per cent. than in 1905. 
This was due in part to an increase o/ 
wage rates amounting to about $6,000,- 
000 in a year. Exports were 1,079,319 
tons, an increase of 13 per cent. An 
interesting account of work on the new 
plant and town at Gary, Ind., is given. 
For this work nearly $5,000,000 was ex- 
pended last year, and $40,000,000 more 
is to be spent upon projects there already 
planned and approved. This year, as in 
years past, the company is to be com- 
mended for the frankness and compre- 
hensive character of its official state- 
ment. 
a 

..It is shown by the statement is- 
sued with the usual quarterly dividend 
of the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany that after payment of the dividend 
the surplus will remain practically un- 
changed, being $17,024,904, against $17,- 
026,616 on December 3Ist. 

. Frank W. Kinsman, Jr., who for 
the past five years has been president of 
the Hamilton Bank, was recently: elected 
president of the New Amsterdam Na- 
tional Bank, of which Charles W. Morse 
is vice-president. Mr. Kinsman was 
born in Augusta, Me., and previous to 
his connection with the Hamilton Bank 
was a director and one of the organizers 
of the Fourteenth Street Bank. In 1901 
he sold out the controlling interest in the 
Hamilton Bank. The other vice-presi- 
dent of the New Amsterdam Bank is 
John G. Hemerich, who was born in New 
York in 1870. He was connected with 
the Lenox Hill Bank for one year and 
with the Fourteenth Street Bank for two 
years, and he entered the employ of the 
New Amsterdam Bank in 1900. Edward 
O. Eldredge continues as cashier. The 
capital of the New Amsterdam is $1,000,- 
000, its surplus is $200,000, and its total 
resources are $8,268,576 
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THE APPEAL OF THE 


American Missionary 
Association 


STRONGLY ENDORSED 


Please read the following quotations from 
recent letters : 


There is no society today more worthy of the 
cordial and generous support of our American 


people than ‘this 
_ Pres. W. F. Stocum, Colorado. 


To the support of outh an organization all good 
men should rally. 
upce Rosert R. Bisuor, Mass. 


The — of the Association is a powerful one 
to the patriot as well as to the Christian 
Pres. Henry C. Kine, Ohio. 


Surely we who are enjoying the rich blessings 
of our national life can well afford the small sum 
of $250,000 necessary to carry on the great work 
of this Association. 

Justice Davin J. Brewer, Washington. 


Draw checks to order of H. W. HUB- 


BARD, Treasurer, 287 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, N. Y. 











Financing An Enterprise 


By Francis Cooper et 


41 A practical work of 540 pages telling how money 


is secured for enterprises. 
In two volumes, buckram 


7 Velamel describes the 








a. and how to mvesti- 
. an enterprise; also 
it may be held and 
‘otected, together with a 
ful and valuable discus- 
sion of capitalization 
J Volume Il tells how to 
pare a prospectus and 
(1) peronally, (2) by letter, @)by cteular 
prise, -_ y> etter, circulars, 
LW by general advertising. It also contains a full 
scussion of trust fund guarantees, guaranteed 
stock and bonds, underwriting commissions and t 
general problems of promotion 
q The work is free from advertising, is practical 
and to the point. It is the only first-class publication 
of the kind. It is of value and interest to every 


[eowetee. investor and business man, 
pp. 8 vo. 1906. Two volumes. Prepaid price $4. 


Descriptive booklet and price list of business hooks on application 
THE RONALD PRESS CO., Rooms 12-14 229 Broadway, W Y. 














In such pnp. pene terms, the 
Ts have or the “pat 
"fifty years voiced their praise of 


Masons: Haml 
ORGANS 


As an adjunct to the piano, no other 
instrument is capable of giving an equal 
amount of musical | prea even when 
played by amateurs of moderate ability. Its 
wonderful variety of tone, imitating the 
principal instruments of the orchestra, and 
giving as well the fullness and grandeur of 
the sr make it the ideal instrument for 


MUSICAL HOME 


ee of music, containing all 
the compositions,may be obtained, 
ineluding solos and duos with piano, and 
arrangements for the voice; all registered 
for the MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN. 


Write for Catalogue 
— mui and of organs - 1 Sodlly din fpadiehens : 


fflason& Hamlin Co, | 


492-494 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

















A RARE TREAT. VERY BEST IMPORTED 


Teas and Coffees 
AT Yo PRICE 


The Supplying of Institutions, Grangers, 
Clergymen and Large Consumers 
a SPECIALTY. 

We will supply you with our Selected New Crop 
Teas, Delicious Coffees, and Pure Spices at the fol- 
lowing prices in any quantity. No goods sold at retail. 

TEAS 
Oolongs, English (19%e., c. 

Breakfast, Mixed, j Seat Yc. a Ib. 
Japan, Gunpowder, Im- | sere. 83%4c. 

perial, Young Hyson, “te 

Ceylon, Agee. Best, 87%c. a Ib. 

Fancy Chop on. 47%c. a Ib. 
ROASTED COFFEES 
Rios, 12c. and 18c. a lb.; Maracaibos, 18c., 18c. and 
20c. a Ib. Mochas and Javas, 22c., 24c. and 26c.a Ib. 
SPICES 

Pepper, Mustard, Ginger and Allspice, 19c. a Ib. 

White Pepper and Red Pepper, Cinnamon and Cloves, 
. a Ib. 


These are NET prices for Teas, Coffees and Spices, 
ground or whole, by the pound, in any quantity. 

The goods are from 50 to 60 per cent. cheaper than 
the same quality can be bought elsewhere. We know 
our 26% and 1% cent Tea is SUPERIOR to what _is 
sold for 50 and 70 cents a Ib. by other houses. We 
guarantee our 18 and 20 cent Coffees as good as what 
are sold by other houses at 30 and 88 cents a Ib. 


Consumers Importing Tea Company 
A-66 Church Street, New York, P. 0. Box 290 
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THE WING PIANO 


A MUSICAL instrument;—manufactured in the musical centre of America for forty years. It 
is therefore known favorably throughout the entire world for its supreme vibration and sweet, flute- 
like quality. Passages of power are rendered without consciousness of effort. Delicate runs and 
embellishments are very pure in tone (free from the usual noise of stroke). A light, springy touch, 
not tiresome even to an invalid: These truthfully describe some of the virtues of the modern 
Wing Piano. During 38 years the Wing Pianos have been used in Conservatories of Music, 
the most luxurious city hotels, in the homes of organists, music teachers, singers and pianists, and 
besides in tens of thousands of homes of the best American citizens as well as in all parts of the 
globe, from Newfoundland to South Africa. 


We thus make it easy for you to test not only any style of our new pianos, but also those that have been in 
actual daily home service right in your own home section for many years—wherever you may live. This 

‘ gaves you all trouble and annoyance. If your ‘home requires a good piano, our methods and capital save 
you a very considerable sum of money. The reasons we will fully explain in the printed matter we will 
send you. This saving will be sufficient to decidedly interest you. Our transactions are strictly confiden- 
tial. Even our delivery representatives know no details. Your transaction with other piano houses is 
‘apt to be neighborhood gossip. We make a distinct departure in all these directions. 


The large and handsome book we want to send you free by return mail explains all about our methods. Better 
than this, it also explains the entire subject of pianos. A book of 156 pages, a foot square—it is called 
“The Book of Complete Information About Pianos.” It tells about the qualities of labor, felt, wires, 
ivories and woods used in every artistic piano, and compares high qualities with the cheaper kinds used in a 
shoddy piano. It explains the devices of the average dealer and agent. Illustrates the “‘Noteaccotd,”’ 
commended by Paderewski—and the extra “attachment,” if desired, which can be supplied with the Wing 
Piano, and which gives at least four additional qualities of orchestral tone. A set of wood colored miniature 
pianos show the Wing Pianos almost as if they were within reach. You should have this. educational book 
to teach you what you should surely know before you spend hundreds upon a piano. Don’t wait to get postal 
or note sheet. Your name and address on any convenient piece of paper is all that is required to obtain the 
valuable Book and Miniatures, while the edition lasts. 


WING & SON, 350-365 W. 13th St. New York City 
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READING NOTICES 
A PERFECT CREAM SEPARATOR 


Among the countless modern inventions there is none 
perhaps of greater importance and profit to the dairy- 
man and farmer than the cream separator. The profits 
to be derived from its use are so well recognized that 
the owner_ of one or more cows no longer questions the 
desirability. of owning a cream separator; the only ques- 
tion is which one will produce the greatest profit on the 
smallest investment. The many thousand users of De 
Laval Separators have apparently answered this ques- 
tion to their complete satisfaction and the De Laval has 
now become the world’s standard separator. It has been 
demonstrated that the De Laval saves from ten to fifteen 
dollars a year for each cow over any other process that 
isknown. Thé experiments of mechanical experts have 
brought the De Laval to.a seeming state of perfection. 
tvery machine is guaranteed to be exactly as represented 
and to fulfill all claims made for it. The De Laval 
Cream Separator Company, whose main office is at 74 
Cortlandt street, New York, has recently issued a hand- 
sme booklet describing the machine in all its details, 
and giving a few of the many thousand testimonials that 
lgipeen received from its users in all parts of the 
world. 





AN INTERESTING PUBLICATION 
The Macy catalog contains 550 pages of closely printed 
matter. It explains the. great saving that arises from 
dealing with R. H. Macy & Co. by mail. With the Macy 
catalog as a medium one may have all the pleasure, satis- 
fation and saving of shopping in New York without a 
personal visit there. The book also explains how Macy 
pays the cost of sending goods to out-of-town purchasers. 
This catalog compend may be obtained free by addressing 
R.H.Macy & Co., Room 550, Broadway, New York City. 


AN IDEAL HOMELAND 


Long Island has Sneny, Siveningne both for summer 
and permanent homes. ith a coast line 250 miles in 
extent and with prevailing south breezes from the ocean 
there is magnificent os mag #4 for yachting, canoeing, 
surf and still-water bathing, fishing and hunting. The ter- 
ritory inland is well adapted for golfing, riding and driving. 
Some idea of the growing popularity of Long Island as 
a place for permanent homes may be gathered from the 
fact that 3,964 dwellings were erected there in 1905 and 
4836 in 1906. The railroad and other transportation 
facilities are being constantly improved, and modern 
schools, churches of all denominations, as well as 
libraries and clubs, are rapidly. being established in all 
sections of Long Island. or booklets, the “Climate of 
Long Island,” “Lyre_of the Land,” and “Long Island 
Summer Resorts,** addréss Howard M. Smith, G. P. 
long Island Railroad, 263 Fifth avenue, New York. 


THE PLEASURE OF GARDENING 
How many of us would like to do our own gardening 
ifit were not for the laborious work involved. appily a 
lage part of the drudgery can be eliminated by using 
lon Age Garden Implements, which are becoming so 
popular among rural and suburban dwellers. One -of 
these tools does away entirely with planting and culti- 
vating by hand, making the work a pastime. A book de- 
«ribing this and other wonderful garden tools and con- 
aning much information. of interest to the would-be 
mardener, will be sent free to our readers upon applica- 
tion ee ie Bateman Manufacturing Company, Box 127 
Srenloch, 


$88.00 PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 
EXCURSIONS 
Colonists’ one be tickets Chicago to the Pacific Coast 
via the Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line, 
are on sale daily be te | March and April at the rate of 
$33.00. Correspondingly low rates from all points. 
Double berths in tourist sleeping car only $7.00 through 
without change to San Francisco, Log Angeles and Port- 
land, No extra charge on our personally conducted tours. 
Write for itinerary and full particulars to S. A. Hutchi- 
sn, Manager, Tourist Department, C. & N. W., Union 
Pacific, 212 Clark Street, icago.— Adv. 


. efit. 


FOOLED THE PREACHER 


A Doctor’s Brother Thought Postum was 
Coffee. 


a a cid 


A wise doctor found out coffee was hurting 
him so he quit drinking it. 

He was so busy with his practice, however, 
that his wife had to write how he fooled. his 
brother, a clergyman, one day at dinner. She 
says: 

“Doctor found coffee was injuring him and 
decided to give Postum a trial; and we have 
used it now for four years with continued ben- 
In fact, he is now free from the long ‘train 
of ills that follow coffee drinking. 

“To show how successful. we are in. making 
Postum properly, I will relate an incident. At 
a dinner we gave, Doctor suggested that we serve 
Postum instead of ordinary coffee. 

“Doctor’s ‘brother, a Clergyman, supposed it 
was old fashioned coffee and remarked, as he 
called for his second cup, ‘If you do preach 
against coffee I see you haven’t forgotten how 
to: make it.’” : 

This goes to show that well-made—fully boiled 
—Postum has much the flavor and richness of 
good coffee, although it has an individuality all 
its own. A ten days’ trial will prove that it has 
none of the poisonous effect of ordinary coffee, 
but will correct the troubles caused by coffee. 
“There’s a reason.” Name furnished by Postum 
Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 





DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 








San Francisco & San’ Joaquin Valley Ry. 
Co., coupons No. 21, from Ist mortgage 5 per 


cent. bonds, payable April Ist, 1907. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Ry. Co, 
coupons No. 23, from general mortgage, 4 per 
cent. bonds, payable April Ist, 1907. 

American Telephone & Tel. Co., $2.00 per 
share, payable April 15th, 1907. 

Mergenthaler Linotype Co., quarterly 2% 
per cent., payable March 30th, 1907. 

United Fruit Co., quarterly 2 per cent., pay- 
able March 30, 1907. 

N. Y. & Harlem R. R. Co., 2 per cent., pay- 
able April 1, 1907. 

Western Union Telegraph Co., quarterly 
1% per cent., payable April 15th, 1907. 

Electric Storage Battery Co., 1%4 per cent., 
payable April Ist, 1907. 

Franklin Trust Co., quarterly 3% per cent., 
payable March 30th, 1907. 

J. G. White & Co., quarterly, preferred, 1% 
per cent., payable April Ist, 1907. 

National Bank of North America, quarterly 
2 per cent., extra 3 per cent., payable April 
Ist, 1907. ° 

Ntl. Surety Co., quarterly 2 per cent., pay- 
able April Ist, 1907. 











JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER 
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HOMESEEKERS 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


And all those without much capital looking 
for a place to earn a competence and own land 
—have homes of their own—should investi- 
gate the opportunities offered in South 
Dakota. 

All the principel points in the State are 
reached by the 


Chicago & North-Western Railway 


which is building new lines and opening up 
new territory where opportunities for cheap 
homes are presenting themselves every day 
with plenty of government lands open to 
homestead settlement. 

No charges except land office fee of from 
$14 to $20 for a quarter section (160 acres of 
land). 

These lands are being taken up rapidly. 

Thousands of acres of other lands, im- 
proved and unimproved, are for sale at low 
prices which are rapidly advancing. 

The chance of a life time. Seize it! 


Maps, folders and full particulars con- 
cerning railroad rates, train schedules and 
methods to be pursued to secure one of 
these free homes, on application to 





W. B. Kniskern, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, C. & N.-W. Ry. 
Chicago, Ill, 
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ONG ISLAND © 


THE IDEAL HOMELAND. 











At the Door of New York City. The Most Attractive 
Territory on the Atlantic Coast. Unequalled for a 








Summer Home or All-Year Round Residence. 





SUMMER HOMES Long Island (New York’s Sea Coast), trending east and west, is cooled in summe1 
oy prevailing south breezes from the ocean. 250 miles of coast on ocean, sound 

and bays. : . : : F 

\ territory without a peer for yachting, canoeing, surf and still water bathing, fishing, 

hunting, golfing, riding, driving or automobiling (nearly 1,000 miles of macadam roads). 


PERMANENT Long Island has unequalled advantages for those who contemplate building a home 
near the city of New York. 3,964 dwellings erected on Long Island during the year 
HOMES 1905, and 4,836 in 1906. The improvements now in course of construction—the great 
tunnels, splendid railroad terminal facilities, and electric trains (nearly 200 now 
»perated by electricity), brings Long Island, in matter of time—at the very thresh- 
id of the metropolis, and affords an opportunity to live in the country and attend to 
Lusiness in the city every day. This is one of the chief reasons for the enhance-. 
nent of real estate values on the Island. 
Modern schools, churches of all denominations, libraries and clubs located in all sec- 
tions of Long Island. 








(LIMATE Long Island is claiming the attention of physicians more and more each year because 

of its favorable conditions for the promotion of health. The best possible soil to in- 
AND WATER sure good drainage and pure water. Send for booklet, “Climate of Long Island,” 
written by Dr. Le Grand Denslow, for the Medical Record. 





° Long Island is without equal in fertility of soil. Its vegetables, fruits and flowers are 
SOIL PRODUCTS famed for their excellent qualities. Of easy access to the greatest market in the 

world, where good prices are realized. The Long Island Railroad Company is estab- 
lishing experiment farms in different sections of the Island. Send for book, “Lure 
of the Land.” Postage, 8c. 


TRANSPORTATION The service of the Long Island Railroad Company is first class—express trains, parlor 
cars, roadway protected by block signals, ballasted and laid with heavy steel rails. 


FACILITIES A new time table with increased train service, including additional express trains, will 
be put in effect about the oth of May. 


Commutation tickets are now sold at the same rate each month, making the cost to 
the summer commuter much less than formerly. 








“Long Island Summer Resorts,” a book containing a list of hotels and baneding 
houses on Long Island, also a list of real estate agents who have cottages for sale.an 
rent on the Island, free on application, or mailed upon receipt of 4c. postage by the 
General Passenger Agent. : 


LONG ISLAND RAILROAD 


263 FIFTH AVE., N. Y, CITY 


AL. LANGDON, HOWARD M. SMITH, 
Traffic Manager. General Passenger Agent. 
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R. H. Macy & Co.'s Attractions Are Their Lew Prices 


34th to 35th St Our 550 Page Spring Catalegue 


Will be Mailed Free Upon Request 


$996 BUYS THE 
= “MARCHIONESS” 


Postage 24c. 


MACY’S EASTER HAT 


E VERY Easter Macy’s makes great Easter Offerings to the 
Women of America. This year we have singled out from al! 
others the “Marchioness,” a hat New York will wear for Easter. 

It is a faithful copy of an expensive imported model. 
The shape, of black hair braid, is trimmed with soft rolls of 
black Chantilly lace over black or white; the under .brim_ with one 
single American Beauty -rose, also bud, foliage and chiffon. May 

be had with pink, tea, white or American Beauty rose. 

Won’t you wear the “Marchioness” for Easter? Its equal in 
style is not to be had in most stores, and a hat of equal quality 
will cost you one-third more money elsewhere. Just why this is 
true and how and why Macy’s prices are always lowest on every- 
thing you buy, is all explained in the new big spring style book 
and catalogue we are going to send you free. Our Free 550 
Page Catalogue also tells how “MACY’S PAYS THE 

FREIGHT” and contains 550 pages of handsome offerings—beautiful new style shirt waists for g9c., hun- 
dreds of the new style hats and suits, and all the new dress goods and silks and novelty materials, everything 
new, every new style and everything needed for wear or in the home. This exquisite 550-page encyclo- 
pedia of the Great Macy’s will be sent you free. Write for it now. Address 


ROOM 550, R. H. MACY & CO., BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








{4 


(Established-1879) 
"Cures While You Sleep.” of your car is rendered exorbitant 


by the it f tires, unless th 
Whoopin -Cough, Croup, y the item of tires, unless they are 
Bronchitis, Coughs, PENNSYLVANIA CLINCHER TIRES 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. which, be peo phenomenal strength, 
onsi. : remedy which long-lived durability and correct con- 
a oo ~ | Me mitcd ve ert: unqualified struction attain absolute tire economy. 


praise. Restful nights are assured at once. As fast as they are strong. 7 on 
Cresolene is a Boon Write for our Tire Booklet. Ne-HALF 
to Asthmatics. 


sss parece PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER [R= 2 
ripane Bot. COMPANY 
JEANETTE, PA. 


General Sales Agent, Roger B. McMullen, Chicago, I!!. 


New York, 1741 Broadway. 

Curcaco, 1241 Michigan Avenue. 

PHILADELPHIA, 615 North Broad Street. 
i Attanta, Ga., 102 North Prior Street. 


Cresolene Anti- 


Boston, 20 Park Square. 

BurraLo, 717 Main Street. 

Detroit, 237 Jefferson Ave. 
CLEVELAND, 2134-6 East Ninth Street. 
Lonpon, 26 City Road. 
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Mica Axle Grease 


Best lubricant for axles in the 
world—long wearing and very ad- 
hesive. 

Makes a heavy load draw like a 
light one. Saves half the wear on 
wagon and team, and increases the 
earning capacity of your outfit. 

Ask your dealer for Mica Axle 
Grease. 


STANDARD 
Om CoO. 
Incorporated 











WE MAKE THE BEST 
Church Pews, Settees, Lec- 
turns, Pulpits and Assembly 
Chairs 


LARGEST VARIETY. SEND FOR CATALOG. 


A. H. ANDREWS C0., carosco? iz: 
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130 FULTON STREET, NEW YOR 
(LARENCE W. BOWEN, . - w  ablisher. 
Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
One Year, $2.00. Single Copies, 10 Cents. 








NATIONAL nay sag ed COMPANY 
ew York, March “— 1907. 

A regular quarterly diviaeod of TWO PER CENT. upon 
he Capital Stock of this Company, payable a April ist, 
ly stockholders of record at the close of business 
reh 2ist, 1907, was this day duly declared. 
~3 transfer books of the Company will be closed from 
i 21st, 1907, at ey close of business, to April 2d, 
Mat nine o’clock A. 

SAMUEL H. SHRIVER, Secretary. 


J.G. WHITE @ COMPANY, INC. 


43-49 Exchange Place, 
New York City. 
A 5 rie divigers (sixteenth quarter) of ONE AND 
mit payee, Spriia "100 tp stciboude ot oct 
pany, payable r 8 © stockholders of record 
ry Bath, Apel has been declared by the Board- of 


GEO. W. BUNNELL, Treasurer. 








THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


Coupons No. 23, due April ist, 1907, from The Atchiaon, 
Topeka ‘and Santa Fe Ra ay F Company ay OR 
GAGE FOUR PER CENT. NDS. wil be -paid on aoa 
after that date, upon spennaaalinn Eta he’ —_ of the Com- 
pany, No. 5 Nassau Street, New Yor' 

H. W. GARDINER, yb - ER Treasurer. 
New York, March 15th, 1907. 





FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY 


Dividend No. 67. 
New York City, March 6th, 1907. 
The Board of Trustees has this day declared a quarterly 
dividend of 344% upon the capital stock of this 
payable March 30th, 1907, to stockholders of record 
the close of business March 29th, 1907. 
CLINTON W. LUDLUM, Secretary. 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


New York, March 12th, 1907. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this day a 
voguat quarterly dividend of TWO 'AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. was declared, payable on and after March 30th, 
1907, to the stockholders of record on Saturday, March 
16th, 1907, at one o’clock P. M. 

The transfer books will close on Saturday, March 16th 
1907, at one o'clock P. Ye and reopen on Monday, April 
Ist, 1907, at ten o’clock A. M. 

FRED’K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 





NEW YORK & HARLEM RAILROAD COMPANY 


Treasurer’s Office, New York, March 5th, 1907. 
The Board of Directors of this Company has declared a 
dividend of TWO PER CENT. on the Preferred and Com- 
mon Stock, payable at this office on the first day of April 
next, to stockholders of record at the close of business on 
the 15th day of March, 1907. 


M. S. BARGER, Treasurer. 





THE SAN FRANCISCO AND SAN JOAQUIN 
VALLEY RAILWAY COMPANY 

Coupons No. 21, due April doy 1907, from THE SAN 
FRA ya AND SAN TOA UIN VALLEY RAILWAY 
COMPANY First Mortgage rise Per Cent. Bonds will be 
paid = and after that date upon presentation at the office 
of its financial agency, The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railway Company, No. 5 Nassau Street, New York City, 
or at the office of :its financial agency, the Union Trust 
Company, San Francisco, California. 

H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer. 

New York, March 15th, 1907. 





UNITED FRUIT COMPANY * 
Dividend No. 31. s 

A quarterly dividend of Two Per Cent. “the capital 

stock of this Company has been declared Payable April 15th, 

1907, at the office of the Treasurer, 131 State Street, Bos- 

ton, Mass., to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 

ness March 80th, 1907. 

CHARLES A. HUBBARD, Treasurer. 





THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 
New York, March 18th, 1907. 
DIVIDEND NO. 154. 

The Board of Directors have declared a uarterly divi- 
dend of ONE AND UNE-QUARTER PER CENT. upon the 
Capital Stock of this Company, payable at the office of the 
Treasurer on and after the 15th day of April next, to 
shareholders of record at the close of the transfer books 
on the 20th day of March inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at three o'clock on the 
afternoon of March 20th inst., and reopened on the morn- 


ing of April ist, next. 
M. T. WILBUR, Treasurer. 





34 YEARS SELLING DIRECT 


’ Our vehicles and harness have been sold direct from pm | factory to 1 . 
i. an for athird ofacentury. We ship for 
guarantee safe delivery. You are out nothing if ‘not ‘satisfied 
S se wear Se - > Ye 


as to style, quality and price. 
ae Say 





We are the Largest Manufacturers in the World 
sélling to the consumer exclusively. | We make 200 styles of 4, 
Vehicles, 65 styles of Harnéss. Send for large, free catalogue. oO. 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mig. Co., 
Rubber Tires. Price, $68, Elkhart, Indiana 


Street. 
treet. N Sate Strap 

Harness with Curv 
Breast Collar. 


complete, $11, 25, 
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NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE 
and TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


To Holders of the Company’s Fifth Series 
of Bonds, payable April ist, 1908, num- 
bered from two thousand and one 
(2001) to twenty-five hundred (2500) in- 
clusive, bearing interest at the rate of 
six per cent. per annum. 


In accordance with -the-provisions of -a certain inden- 
ture, dated April 1st, 1893, made by the New England 
Telephone - and - Telegraph- Company with the American 
Loan and Trust Company of Boston, the said New Eng- 
land Telephone and Telegraph Company will, until noon 
of Saturday, March 23d, 1907, receive from holders of 
the above-described bonds tenders in writing for the sale 
and surrender of the said bonds to its treasurer, at his 
office, 119 Milk street, Boston, Mass., on Monday, April 
1st, 1907, and if more than fifty bonds are tendered, the 
Company will select fifty bonds tendered and offered at 
the lowest price—if not in excess of the limit named below 
' —and -notify the persons tendering the same that it will 
redeem and pay the bonds, so selected, upon their pre- 
sentation to the treasurer, at his office, as aforesaid, on 
Monday. April 1st, 1907. 

If fifty or a smaller number of bonds are tendered, 
the Company will notify the persons tendering the same, 
that it will at the place, and on the day above named, re- 
deem and pay the bonds offered at the price named in 
the tenders thereon, PROVIDED that in no case will the 
Company pay more than one thousand and twenty ($1,020) 
dollars .and’ accrued interest for.any one thousand dollar 
bond, : 

Tenders should be addressed to the treasurer of the 
New England Telephone and Telegraph Company, 119 
Milk street, Boston, Mass., and be indorsed “Tenders of 
Bonds.” 


By order of the Directors. 


WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer 


Boston, ‘Mass.,; March 6, 1907. 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 


17 Battery Placa 
New York City, March 12th, 1907. 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS of the Otis Elevator Com- 
pany ‘has this day declared a quarterly dividend of $1.50 
per share upon the PREFERRED STOCK of the company, 
payable at this office on April 15th, 1907, to the preferred 
stockholders of record at the close of business on March 
30th, 1907; have also declared a dividend of $3.00 per share 
on the COMMON STOCK, payable $1.60 per share on April 
4 5 to common stockholders of record on Ma reh 30th and 
$1.50 per re on October 15th to common stockholders of 
record on September 30th. 


LYNDBE BELKNAP, Treasurer. 








OFFICE OF THE 
ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY Co. 


Allegheny Avenue and 19th Street. 
Phila., Pa., March 13th, 1907. 
The Directors have this day declared a dividend of 14% 
from the net earnings of the Company, on both common 
and preferred stocks, payable April ist, 1907, to 
holders of record at the close of business on March 
1907. Checks will be mailed. 
WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 





QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND 
TRUST COMPANY 
at the close of business on the 26th day of February, 1907: 


Bo $3,273,896 74 
Amount of d bond investments a 
(market value $11,120,819), book value.. 10,126,709 43 
Amount loaned on collaterals i 
Other loans, including bills purchased 
Overdrafts, secured 
Real estate: g ore 
other real estate, $1,018,71 ; 
(Total market value of Shean real estate, 
$1,697, 
Due from approved reserve depositories, less 
PA oe. of offsets 


1,462,110 38 


2,583,384 71 
1,500,000 0 
Deated States legal-tender notes and bills of é 
National banks 300,000 00 
Amount of assets not included under any of 
the above heads, viz.: 
Accrued interest entered on oan at a 
of this report as an asset. 
Suspense account 
Securities in lawful. money reserve.. 


394,398 73 
274,825 
470,100 0 


$40,278,043 14 
Estimated accrued interest not entered on q 
books at date of this report as an asset.. $137,116 0 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in, in cash.. 

— on — on (less current expenses 

taxes paid 

Surplus on Le value (less current ex- 

nses and. taxes paid), $4,335,50: 

Surplus on basis of k value 9 oe 
ing and creditin ee | ae a not en- 
tered on books, "$3,152, 

Surplus on market —_ r- charging and 
— accrued interest not entered on 

, 382,469.16. 

Deposits subject to check (except as stated 
below), not preferred on 10 days’ notice.. 

Certificates of deposit (not preferred) ; rorweg 
none; demand on 10 days’ notice 

Amount due trust peng 

Preferred Gogo viz. : 

Due New rk State savings banks 

Due New York State savings and loan asso- 
ciations 

Due as executor, administrator, guardian, 
receiver, trustee, committee or depositary 

Other liabilities not included under any of 

the above heads, viz.: 
Reserve for taxes 
Contingent account 
Accrued interest entered on books at date 
of this report as a liability 
Life insurance 
Annuities 
General account interest 


$1,000,000 
3,106,002 95 


27,109,904 11 
3,307,581 09 
500,000 

233,129 30 
5,000. 00 
1,478,491 46 


ee eee ee eee twee eeeeeee sees 


Estimated accrued interest not entered 
books at date of this report as a liability 
*Surplus includes undivided profits. 

To amount of deposits on which interest is paid at 
this date, $32,591,442.67; average rate of interest on de 

posits on which interest is paid, 3.48%. 


$90,149 00 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 


Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds 


Coupons from these neni. payable by their terms ™ 
March ist, 1907, at the office or agency of the Compaly 
in New York or in Boston, will be paid in New York ~ 
presentation at the Manhattan Trust Company, 20 Wall 8 


WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share willbe paid ™ 
Monday, April 15th, 1907, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Saturday, March 16th, 1907. 

The transfer books will be closed from March 18th t 
March 30th, 1907, both days included. 


WM. RB. DRIVER, Treasurer. 








384 71 
000 00 


000 00 


rk upon 
Vall 8t. 
suref. 


THE INDEPENDENT 





—_—— 


Having sold or reserved a portion of this issue, we offer the balance of 


$1,900,000 


Atlantic Shore Line Railway 
Refunding Mortgage 4% 20-Year Gold Bonds 
At 8&5 and Interest 


To Yield 5.25% to Maturity 


TRUSTEE, KNICKERBOCKER TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


Of the $3,000,000 Bonds authorized, $1,900,000 are now outstanding as an interest charge on the. 
Company ; the balance can only be issued under stringent provisions for extensions and improvements 


onds not subject to call. 


Denominations $500 and $1000. 


The ATLANTIC SHORE LINE RAILWAY owns and operates 79 miles of substantially built 
and thoroughly equipped, standard gauge electric road, serving the Southwestern section of the State 


of Maine, under Perpetual Charter. 


Statement of Earnings, Year Ending December 31, 1906. 


Special Circular and full information on request. 


A, H. BICKMORE & CO., Bankers, 30 Pine Street, New York 





fZOGUARANTEED 
Preferred Shares 


THE NEW YORK REALTY OWNERS CO. has for 
wer ten years paid Preferred Shareholders 3 per cent. 
emi-annual interest by check available the day due. Over 
lulf a million dollars paid to shareholders; assets of 
$1,600,000 and increased surplus show growing popularity. 
A limited amount of shares may be secured at $102 per 
share. Write for Booklet F. 

NEW YORK REALTY OWNERS CO. 
489 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


Incredible 


Isn’t it incredible that we could serve hundreds of in- 
wstors for thirty-one years without loss or complaint, 
ind fail to satisfy you? 

This unbroken success is founded on conservatism. We 
wedicate all on safety. Write and inquire about our first 
Mortgages, yielding six per cent. interest net. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, \ Lawrence, Kansas. 











MORTGAGE CO. 


OF WICHITA, KANSAS 


PAID UP CAPITAL - $250,000.00 





Offers at Par and Accrued Interest, Payable 
on Demand. 7 


5% SERIES “D” 


LAND CREDIT BONDS 


DENOMINATIONS: $50, $100, $200, 
$250, $300, $500, $1,000, $2,500, 
$5,000 and $/0,000. 


These bonds, plus accrued interest, will be 
cashed at any time =e presentation, 
_ The business of this company was established 
in 1889. Since that time up to mber 3, 1906, 
it has Ly ~~, A $s 7:435-14 in —, hoems. No 
investor ever a ar, or ui - 
land in foreclosure. nine iets 


THE WINNE MORTGAGE 60, 


WICHIAT, KANSAS 








THE INDEPENDENT 





1875 1907 


THe MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company 
; or 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7,000,000 


debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate 





3ist YEAR 





INSURANCE 


PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS LIFE 


TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF, President 
346 Broadway, New York 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. It especially provides for practical 
wants, 








INCORPORATED 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


The definite surrender values in cash, or paid up insur- 
ance, guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture Law, 
in accordance with which all policies of the BERKSHIRE 
are issued; the solid financial condition of the company; 
its large surplus; its handsome dividends; its liberal poli- 
cies; and its promptness in paying all legitimate claims, 
make the BERKSHIRE a most desirable company for the 
— and the agent. For circulars and rates ad- 

ress 


JOHN H. ROBINSON, 
Manager for New York and New Jersey 
253 Broadway, Corner Murray Street, New York 





1850 THE 


United States Life Insurance Co. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., - - President 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


1907 


JAM 
CLA 
Trust Co. 
Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank 


Good men, whether experienced in life_ insur- 
ance or not, may make direct contracts with this 
Company for a limited territory if desired, and 
secure for themselves, in addition to first year’s 
commission, a renewal interest insuring an income 
for the future. Address the Company at its 


Home Office; 277 Broadway, New York City 


ee na SO OTE 


fitlantic Mutual 
Onsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING, 61 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and will Issue Polici:s Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock conmtny of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and part 
of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, 
with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with a 
bonus and interest, at the expiration of two yeurs. 
During its existence the company 

has insured property to the value 

of : $21,108,343,494 
Received premiums thefeon to the . 

extent of 
Paid losses during that period.... 
Issued certificates of profits to 

dealers 81,310,840 
Of which there have been redeemed 73,744,440 
Leaving outstanding at present time rae? ened 
Interest paid on _ certificates 

amounts to 
On December 31, 1906, the assets 

of the company amounted to... 12,797,823 72 

The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the premiums 
terminated during thé year, thereby reducing the 
cost of. insurance. 

For such Gividenfs, certificates are issued sub- 
ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 

ANTON A. RAV President. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-President. 

AS. L. LIVINGSTON, Second Vice-President. 

ANFORD E. COBB, Third Vice-President. 

CHARLES E, FAY, Fourth Vice-President. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 


224,197,211 
127,760,071 


19,469,981 

















STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, - President 


JANUARY ist, 1907 
sab meahieence Had abies econ eevee $29,138,062 19 


ASSETS 
LIABILITIES 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) .... $2,819,715 19 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Broadway 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 


There is really more danger in the home than in places 
that are generally considered extra hazardous. Statistics 
show this and death comes more frequently in the home 
than abroad. It is just because of the ever present uncef- 
tainty regarding life that The Metropolitan tife 
Insurance Coy urges upon all persons to insufe 
who are insurable and to avoid the procrastination that 
sometimes seems to be chronic—with prospects. A policy 
of insurance is better than a savings bank account, in #0 
far as protection goes, as the insurer stands to receive 4 
large sum even though but a small premium has been 
The Company is ever ready and willing to give informe 
tion to those who are interested in life insurance. 
year it paid more than 15,000 policies that were not a yeaf 
old! It paid more than 8,000 that were under 6 months 
old! And more than 4,000 were paid that had been ia 
force less than 3 months! 


Something to think about in those figures. 


26,318,347 00 








